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New Profits From 
VA aro)(-me,"sal-t-1 am —j]a-t-le 


For Fast Selling 
Whole Wheat 





Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 
and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s “‘Bakery-Proved”” Whole Wheat 

Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 


. ’ volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 
International’s 


for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 








High Protein 
Whole Wheat 


Flour! 






“Bakery-Proved" Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 

to protect the delicate 
wheat flavor. 
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“Bokery-Proved"”—Trademark 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 











Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 


wheat producing 


section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


oa ; Me © ae 
T=ROGALSKY MILLING ee 


PHERSON, KANGAS © 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 80) years 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 


modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 





and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 








WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 











ESTABLISHED 1665 ; . K A N SAS 
SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY See DIAMOND 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard *% BAKERY 


Spring Patents — FLOUR 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








ROCERIVER” "RE ODGETT’S” RYE 2h: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 




















Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new |954 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS W711 HY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


——_— OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—sE. M. SUMMERS 

















No. 4 of a series 


How Bemis makes 
GOOD multiwall bags 


for you 


Herman Johnson, who is in charge of this big 
tuber at the Bemis Multiwall Plant in Peoria, 
joined Bemis in the tubing department nine 
years ago and worked up to his present 
capacity. His job is one of the most important 
in a muiltiwall plant. 


Experienced Hands Run Our Tubers! 


Tubers the big machines that fold and paste the multiple kraft 
plies—are the heart of multiwall bag making. Running, they look 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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multiwall plants strategically located coast to coast. 





pretty automatic. But you don’t learn to run a tuber by reading an 
instruction manual. It takes long experience, knowing eyes, 
deft hands, to keep the plies properly nested and paste properly applied 
. «. and to control the many other factors that affect the performance 
of the finished bag. We’ve been making multiwalls for twenty-seven 


years ...so there’s plenty of bag-making experience in our twelve 








Use good paper...test it...prove it! 


Bemis core high stenderde fer the ‘arcu papers weed is 
mening Bemis Multiwell Bage And we are edie we 
manwein (Nene tendarde becouse we bu) ow paper from 6 
SAN of top sowreen Thane muitipie mura 

are the bey. If one chowid fall below par, 

whe ethers ore there tw eupply our needs We 

Gon) Nave te tebe lees than the beet, 


§%=° Bemis ——--:- 











Hew Bem mates 


6008 mui wel Bees 


Our artists help make your brand sell! 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















DON'T NEGLECT Elevator Heads Conenlne ide 








—They Start Fires Facilities for 
AVOID CHOKES = But If a Choke Occurs Serving the 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately Milling Trade 







Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 
_ . Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 


If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
CO¢g extinguisher Auid 


If Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT UHLMANN 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR GRAIN COMPANY 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 








MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


<> W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








ENCORE 
HV 1ng 














MELLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT - STAMINA 





1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. NEWYORK @ ENID 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 
and Feed Mills 




















900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 

CRESCENT 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 


eg ee 


6” SS yy g 
RS ‘Pon S- AS 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 









CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 


IT’S IN THE RECORD \ 













CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


1 Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
f NTREAL * ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 








CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








ra 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


‘oles of the Woods 


Cable Address Ws. 


LLING AS 





“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 


Milling Co., Limited 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 






rag 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








s. 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
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Teamwork always pays off .. . on the 
athletic field or in the bakery. In the 
production of POLAR BEAR flour, 
we work as a team with the baker al- 
ways toward the production of a top- 
notch loaf. POLAR BEAR is a good 


team player. 


FOUNDED BY 





Aged ay ‘Aerated 
NN 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTT?e, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 


You can’t buy a better flour «¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service > Or be in better hands 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** fous: 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Srrarion, Vice Pres. 
Wituam C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














et & e 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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or top quality, appetizing, 
good looking Kaiser rolls and hearth 


breads that result in profitable repeat 


business . . . specify 6 I G ANTI C 


GIGANTIC 


stands up over a 
wide variance in 
range of humidity 
and temperature 
changes... in fer- 
mentation time. 
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GIGANTIC-- 


is milled from expertly 
selected high gluten 


LJS)\A 
4 


hard spring wheats . . . 
more units per pound 
of dough. 











GENERAL 
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Commander-Larabee 


MILLING 
DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


COMPAN Y 








MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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U.S. wheat flour production totaled 
18,235,000 sacks during July, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates, Out- 
put averaged 868,300 sacks for the 
21-working-day month. 

Total July production was down 
3% from the June estimate of 18,- 
792,000 sacks. However, on a daily 
average basis, July production was 
up 1.6% from June, when the Miller 
estimated the average at 854,100 
sacks. The difference in percentage 
comparisons is explained by a differ- 
ence in the number of working days. 

Total July production last year 
was estimated by the Miller at 18,- 
809,000 sacks. The total for July this 
year represents a decline of about 
3% from a year earlier. The daily 
average for July last year was esti- 
mated at 817,800 sacks. This year’s 
July average was 6.2% larger. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of July flour production is derived 
from reports received from mills in 
principal production centers and re- 
gions which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total 
U.S. output. 

Mills which report production to 
the Miller accounted for output of 
13,604,800 sacks in July. That figure 
was adjusted to reflect 100% of US. 
production, with the resultant esti- 
mate of 18,235,000 sacks. The daily 
average of 868,300 sacks was ob- 
tained by dividing the calendar month 
total by 21, the number of working 
days in the month. 


Most Show Increases 
Daily average production figures 
for July for the various milling cen- 
ters and regions show that, with the 


exception of the Northwest, there 
were increases over June 
Among the “Big Three” milling 


centers, Minneapolis showed a decline 
in daily average output as compared 
with June, while Kansas City and 
Buffalo showed slight increases. 

The Minneapolis daily average for 
July was 43,500 sacks, down 4,400 
sacks, or 9.2%, from the June aver- 
age of 47,900 sacks. 

Kansas City production on a daily 
average basis in July was 52,000 
sacks, up 1,700 sacks, or 3.3%, from 
the June average of 50,300 sacks. 

Daily average production at Buf- 
falo in July was 104,000 sacks, up 
2,000 sacks, or 1.9%, from the June 
average of 102,000 sacks. 

The daily average production of in- 
terior northwest mills reporting to 
the Miller was 83,300 sacks in July. 
This represents a decrease of 10,200 
sacks, or 10.9%, from the June av- 
erage of 93,500 sacks. 

For the Northwest as a whole 
Minneapolis plus the interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—the daily aver- 
age in July was 126,800 sacks, which 
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Average Flour Output Up in July 


Total Declines From June, 
But Daily Average Higher 


represents a decrease of 14,600 sacks, 
or 10.3%, from the June average of 
141,400 sacks. 
Southwest 

Wheat flour mills in the interior 
Southwest reporting to the Miller 
produced at a daily average rate of 
198,300 sacks in July. This represents 
an increase of 10,400 sacks, or 5.5% 


from the June average of 187,900 
sacks. 
For the Southwest as a whole 


Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—the daily av- 
erage production in July was 250,300 
sacks—up 12,100 sacks, or 5%, from 
the June average of 238,200 sacks. 

Mills in the central and southeast- 
ern states which report production 
figures to The Northwestern Miller 
had a daily average of 105,600 sacks 
in July. This was 9,200 sacks, or 
9.5%, larger than the June average 
of 96,400 sacks. 

North Pacific Coast mills which 
report production figures to the Mill- 
er turned out flour at a daily av- 
erage rate of 61,000 sacks in July. 
This was 3,200 sacks, or 5.5%, great- 
er than the June average of 57,800 
sacks. 

Production figures for the various 
production centers and regions are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
The chart below shows the daily 
average trend by calendar years. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 

UTAH WHEAT DAYS HELD 

GARLAND, UTAH—The 25th an- 
nual Garland wheat and beet days 
celebration was held here Aug. 13- 
Aug. 14, with Charles J. Wood, gen- 
eral chairman. 











U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR JUNE 


1954 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 1006 of production. Ad 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


Minneapolis ....... 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


4,163,516 


July, June, July, 

1954 1954 1953 
914,100 1,006,600 1,032,500 
1.750.600 2,057,300 1,801,500 
2,664,700 8,063,900 2,834,000 


1,093,460 1,106,300 


4,135,000 


1,120,100 
41,139,700 








SOUTHWEST .......... 5,256,976 5,241,300 5,259,800 
ees se cum saan 2,183,100 2,245,200 2,150,400 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST .. 1,283,200 1,272,700 1,153,800 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 2,216,900 2,121,500 2,333,600 

TOTALS 13,604,800 13,944,600 13,371,600 

Percent of U.S. Total ; 74.6 74.2 73.0 

ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 18,235,000 18,792,000 18,809,000 
AVERAGE PER DAY 868,300 854,100 817,800 





Mill-Union Dispute 


MINNEAPOLIS Further 
to settle a wage dispute between 
Twin Cities mills and the American 
Federation of Grain Millers union 
were expected this week following 
conciliation meetings last week and 
the calling of a strike at Capital 
Flour Mills in St. Paul 

Carl Carlgren, U.S 
commissioner, met Aug. 20 with rep- 
resentatives of the union and the 
various milling companies and then 
again Aug. 23 with representatives 
of the union and the International 
Milling Co., of which Capital, a dur- 
um mill, is a division. 

During negotiations the union re- 
duced its wage demand to an &8¢ per 


efforts 


conciliation 


hour increase. The companies had 
offered 6¢ and subsequently raised 
this to 7¢ in meetings last week 

In a meeting Aug. 23 with the 


federal conciliator and Internation- 





Continues 


al, the union raised its demand to 
10¢. 

A union spokesman said the strike 
of some 50 employees at Capital, was 
called because the company “gave 
a 10-day ultimatum on 6¢.” 

International representatives, who 
joined in the meeting Aug. 20 be- 
tween the union and the milling com- 
panies and then met again Aug. 23 
with union representatives, said the 
company had “reaffirmed its offer 
of a 7¢ general wage increase, This 
is the settlement which the company 
had already made with its elevator 
employees in Minneapolis and Du- 
luth, also represented by the Grain 
Millers union, and is the same as the 
offer made by other flour milling 
companies during the current negoti- 
ations.” 

A company 


statement following 


(Continued on page 1) 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT—Wheat flour production by 
U.S. mills during July averaged 868,300 sacks, according 
to an estimate made by The Northwestern Miller. That 
figure is based on reports from mills which account for 


of a year earlier, 




















approximately 74% of the nation’s total output. It repre- 
sents an increase of about 1.6%, 
reported by the Miller, It also is above the July average 


from the June average 
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these ore your fo 


dere are wren basic food groups 


you need at leaw one serving 
from each group every doy 
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SWIFT & CO. EXHIBIT—The importance of bread, flour and cereals in bal- 
anced diets for health and happiness is told in the new “Food for Life” ex- 
hibit now open at the Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago. The world’s 
largest nutrition exhibit, “Food for Life” tells museum visitors how to eat 
nutritionally balanced meals and describes the benefits of them. John Holmes, 
president of Swift & Co,, said the company is sponsoring the exhibit because 
“We want to do our part in helping to make ours a nation of vigorous, 
healthy people.” Barbara Knepper, a school teacher from Hialeah, Fla., and 
her niece Rae Anne Hitzmann of Ohicago listen to the story of the basic food 
groups. As the 7-foot wheel rotates, one petal at a time of the flower-like 
pattern lights up. At the same time, spectators listen on the telephones to 
hear the part each of the groups plays in good nutrition. 





ABA Announces Speakers 
For Oct. 16-20 Convention 


CHICAGO—Gen. Mark W. Clark, 
president of the Citadel, Charleston, 
S. C., will be the principal speaker 
at the general session of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association’s annual con- 
vention on the morning of Oct. 20, 
Albert Gordon, ABA vice president 
and chairman of the 1954 convention 
committee, announced, The conven- 
tion will be held Oct. 16-20 at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

The Oct. 18 morning session will 
be opened by William Maier, treas- 
urer and general manager of Maier's 
Bakery, Reading, Pa., singing ‘The 
Lord's Prayer.” He will also lead in 
the singing of the National Anthem. 

I, EE. Kelley, Jr., ABA president, 
will wive the president’s address fol- 
lowed by ABA chairman, Lewis G. 
Graeves, who will speak on the con- 
vention theme, “Our Future Is Now.” 
Also appearing on the program will 
be Dr. Heinz E, Luedicke, editor of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, 
who will talk on “What's Ahead for 
Business,” and Dr. Carl S. Winters 
whose talk “What's Right With 
America?” will immediately precede 
adjournment of the session. 

Known on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic as an economist of uncommon 
ability, Dr. Luedicke was born and 
educated in Germany and came to 
U.S. in 1929. He acted as New York 
financial correspondent for a group 
of European newspapers before join- 
ing the staff of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce in 1937 as commodi- 
ties editor. He became editor in 1953. 
A speaker and writer on economic 
subjects, Dr. Luedicke'’s most recent 
titles include, “How to Forecast 
Business Trends” and “The Truth 
About the German Recovery Mira- 
cle.” 

Author, lecturer, counselor and 
present pastor of the First Baptist 


Church of Oak Park, Ill., Dr. Car! 
S. Winters brings to his audiences 
and to his subject matter a broad 


background of human experience as 
a crime commissioner, as head of the 
Skid Row Commission of the 1,500 
churches of Chicago, as youth lead 
er, educator, and minister. 

Guy Farmer, chairman of the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board, Wash- 
ington, will address a luncheon meet 
ing, Oct. 18, sponsored by the ABA's 


industrial relations committee. I! 
subject will be “Management-Labo: 
Relations.” 

Mr. Farmer, appointed chairman 


of the NLRB in July, 1953, is a mem 
ber of the West Virginia and Ameri 
can Bar Associations and the Bai 
Association of the District of Colum 
bia. He was junior attorney for the 
NLRB from 1938-39 and 
general counsel for the board 
1943-45. 
Annual AIB Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Ameri 
can Institute of Baking will be held 
on the afternoon of Oct. 18 at the 
Institute, 400 East Ontario St., Chi- 
cago. 


associate 
from 


A breakfast meeting of the Young 
Executives will precede the general 
session Oct. 18. 

Speakers on the Oct. 20 general 
session besides Gen. Clark will in- 
clude Wallace K. Swanson, president 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, and William F. Thie, pres- 
ident, Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 

Wallace K. Swanson is vice presi 
dent, director of production, and 
board member of the Stroehmann 
Brothers Co., Williamsport, Pa. A 
graduate of Dunwoody Institute, he 
worked up through the ranks to his 
present position and in his 35 years 


in the industry has appeared on many 
regional and national programs. Th 
title of his talk is “Vision and Pu: 
pose.’ 

William F 
“Will Rogers of aking 
try is serving his second term as 
president of the ARBA. He has been 
a director and officer of the ARBA 
for a number of years and operat: 
the Virginia Bakery, 
nio 


Thie, referred to as th 
the Indu 


Cincinnati, 


A review of the accomplishments 
of the Bakers of America 
over the past year 
plans for the 
given at the 
20 

The chairman's and President's re- 
ception will be held on the 
of Oct. 17 

Gen. Clark, head of the 
Task Force appointed by President 
Eisenhower to study and make rec- 
ommendations on the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, is the final speake1 
on the Oct 


Program 
nd an outline of 

coming year will be 
morning program Oct 


evening 


Hoover 


20 general session 

In addition to the general sessions, 
important branch session meetings 
will be held all day, Oct. 16, on the 
afternoon of Oct. 17, and all day Oct 
19 


BREAD iS THE STAFF F ' 


Monroe Wellerson, 


GMI Official, Dies 


NEW YORK Monroe Wellerson, 
59, export manager of general flour 
sales for General Mills, Inc., died Aug 
19 at Neurological Institute of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York, 
where he has been convalescing from 
surgery. 

Mr. Wellerson had been in the flour 
export business since 1917 when he 
joined General Mills. In 1944 he was 
appointed director of export 
General Mills’ New 
export office, and in February, 


opera- 
York 
1951 


tions at 





Monroe Wellerson 


assumed the position of export man- 
ager of general flour sales in Minne- 
apolis. 

A past president of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Assn., Mr. Wellerson was 
recently elected co-treasurer of that 
organization. He has been a long-time 
member of the Export Managers’ 
Club of New York and has been affili- 
ated with the National Trade Council 
and the Pan American Society of the 
U.S. 

Surviving are two daughters, Miss 
Thelma L. Wellerson and Miss Judith 
A. Wellerson of New York City. 
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GFDNA Slates 
Trade Topics 


For Meeting 


CINCINNATI—The Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Association's presi- 
dent and a leading grain trade figure 
will headline the speakers’ program 
during the GFDNA convention. The 
convention will be held Sept. 19-21 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel here. 

R. F. Cunningham, R. F. Cunning- 
ham & Co., New York, and head ol 
the GFDNA, will speak and preside 
over main convention sessions which 
begin Sept. 20. Frank A. Theis, presi- 
dent, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., Kansas City, will also speak 
Sept. 20. Mr. Theis has been chair- 
man of the National Grain Trade 
Council, vice president of the GFDNA 
and president of the Terminal Ele- 
vator Grain Merchants Assn. He was 
“guest of honor’ at the 1950 GFDNA 
convention in Kansas City. 

Farm legislation for 1955 will be 
discussed by a panel on the after- 
noon of Sept. 20. The panel will in- 
clude R. C. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, representing the grain 
trade; Marvin McLain, director, grain 
division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Washington, and Dr. George 
Montgomery, Kansas State College, 
department of economics and soci- 
ology. The discussion will be followed 
by a question and answer period. 

The Sept. 20 luncheon speaker will 
be George Bender, Ohio congressman 
from the 23rd district. 

Secretaries of the 52 state and 
regional associations affiliated with 
the GFDNA will meet Sept. 18-19, 
the first day being given over to grain 
trade matters, the second day to feed 
subjects. These secretaries will ar- 
range their own program. An inter- 
esting group of speakers has been ar- 
ranged for the feed session of the 
secretaries, on Sept. 19. This will be 
an open meeting. 

An excellent program has been ar- 
ranged for the women, and the first 


dinner for the ladies will be on the 
evening of Sept. 19. 
During the convention there will 


be a “hospitality room” open at the 
hotel for all women visitors. On Sept. 
20 there will be a tour of greate: 
Cincinnati, with a luncheon stop on 
the Kentucky side of the river. Wom- 
en visitors will take in the reception 
that afternoon and the unique “Over 
the Rhine’ banquet program that 
evening. On Sept. 21 there will be a 
luncheon for the women at the Pa- 
vilion Caprice of Hotel Netherland 
Plaza, followed by a style show. 
Several proposals will be made to 


the board of directors at Cincinnati 
concerning the possible convention 
cities for 1956 and later. Atlantic 


City has been tentatively set for the 
1955 convention. 

There will be no formal golf tour- 
nament in connection with this con- 
vention, although playing privileges 
will be provided for those who wish to 
play. 

It is urged that reservations be 
made early for the assurance of the 
desired accommodations. All reser- 
vations should be made directly to 
the Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincin- 
nati. The program booklet, a souvenir 
of the convention, will be prepared. 
Ads for this booklet should be mailed 
to Robert Early, Early & Daniel Co., 
Cincinnati Board of Trade, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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GATC Acquires 
Fuller Company, 
2 Subsidiaries 


CHICAGO General American 
Transportation Corp. of Chicago has 
announced the execution of a contract 
for the acquisition of the Fuller Co. 
of Catasauqua, Pa., designer and 
manufacturer of pneumatic convey- 
ing for dry bulk materials 
handling. The transfer includes Fuller 
Company's wholly-owned subsidiaries, 


systems 


Hershey Machine & Foundry Co., 
Manheim, Pa., and Separation Proc- 
ess Co., Catasauqua 

William J. Stebler, president of 


General American, in making the an- 
nouncement disclosed that the acqui- 
will be effected by the ex- 
change of General American common 


sition 


stock having a market value in ex- 
cess of $9,000,000 for all of the out- 
standing stock of.the Fuller Co. He 


described the acquisition as a further 
step in General American's long- 
range diversification program. The 
Fuller Co., he said “fits perfectly into 
the program because it has many of 
the same customers as General Amer- 
ican, and the manufacture and con- 
struction of Fuller products require 
many of the same facilities.” 

The active management of Fuller 
Co. will be under A. E. Douglass, Sr., 
president; G. K. Engelhart, vice presi- 


dent; J. H. Morrow, vice president; 
Cc. O. Davis, general manager; H. C. 


Wolbach, treasurer; and A. S. Heffel- 
finger, secretary, all of whom have 
served the Fuller Co. in official ca- 


pacities for many years, J. W. Fuller 
and C. Thomas Fuller, the principal 
owners, will retire from their posi- 
tions of president and vice president, 
respectively, to devote their time to 
the management and further devel- 
opment of the Allentown Portland 
Cement Co., which is not involved in 
the present transaction 

Fuller Co. will continue to operate 
as an independent corporation, under 
the same name, with its engineering 
and manufacturing con- 
tinuing in its present and 
No further personnel changes 
are contemplated 

Fuller Co. and 


operations 
offices 
shops 


General American 
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Transportation Corporation have 
been working in close cooperation for 
the past eight years, principally in 
the development and marketing of 
transportation and handling equip- 
ment for bulk flour, plastics and 
chemicals. This cooperation included 
the development of the Trans-Flo and 
Airslide railroad cars for bulk ma- 
terials. More recently, General Amer- 
ican's field erection division has un- 
dertaken the erection of some classes 
of Fuller equipment, 

Fuller’s annual sales are approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 

General American Transportation 
Corporation, one of America’s large 
industrial corporations, is probably 
best known as owner and operator of 
over 60,000 tank, refrigerator, and 
special zed freight cars, for which it 
has widespread manufacturing and 
repair facilties. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Foreign Entomologists 
Visit Kansas State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Four 
foreign entomologists, three from 
Germany and one from England, have 
been at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, to study various phases of 
insect problems in connection with 
stored grains. 

The visitors were Dr. John A. Free- 
man, chief entomologist for the de- 
partment of entomology for the U.K., 
Dr. Christian Sebelin, consultant for 


economic cooperation at Hamburg; 
Dr. Franz Seiffarth, entomologist 
from Frankfort-on-Main; and Dr. 


Waiter Frey, director of stored prod- 
ucts pests laboratory at Kiel. 

Assisting the visitors were the 
Kansas State departments of ento- 
mology and milling and the office 
of the U.S. Bureau of Entomology in 
Manhattan. 


—— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


BROKERAGE OFFICE CLOSED 

DODGE CITY, KANSAS—Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc., has closed its Dodge 
City brokerage office after several 
years operation and has consolidated 
it with the office at Garden City, 
Kansas. Clyde Dibbens, manager at 
Dodge City for four years, has moved 
to Garden City where he will be man- 
ager of the office. 








Feed Grain Production Off 
Sharply, Crop Report Shows 


WASHINGTON Feed grain pro- 
duction was sharply reduced by July 


weather, but the supp!y—-new crop 
plus carryover —remains relatively 
high, the U.S. Department of Agr.- 
culture comments in its Aug. 1 re- 


port of conditions. 
July reverses lowered the corn crop 
15% from earlier prospects to 2,824 


million bushels, a relatively small 
crop. The oats crop is at a record 
high of 1,529 million bushels, 25% 
larger than last year’s crop 


The current eStimate is for a near 
record barley crop and an 
ghum crop 

Despite drouth and excessive heat 
in parts of the main soybean area, 
a record soybean production of 304 
million bushels is indicated by Aug. 
1 conditions. This compares with 262 
million bushels harvested last year 
and is about 4 million bushels more 
than the previous record crop of 
1950. 

Prospects for beans vary widely 
over the main “Soybelt” even in local 
areas, USDA says. Illinois, the heavi- 


average 
grain sor 


est producing state, has been hurt by 
the drouth in the southern half of the 
state while prospects in the northern 
part are good to excellent. 

Flaxseed production is forecast at 
16.2 million bushels, about a fourth 
more than in 1953 or the average. 
A crop of this size would be the 
third largest of record. 

Production of all wheat in 1954 is 
estimated at 978 million bushels, a 
decline of 1% from the July 1 pros- 
pects. A crop of this size would be 
16% smaller than the 1953 crop and 
13% below average. Spring wheat 
prospects declined 28.2 million bush- 
els to 201.6 million. Black stem rust 
was the principal factor in lowering 
spring wheat prospects. 

The Corn Belt, with 2,260 million 
bushels of corn in prospect, has 80% 
of the nation’s total. This year’s pro- 
duction is 12% below the 1953 crop 
and 5% below average. Indicated pro- 
duction is below average in Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, and above in the other seven 
north central states. 
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BULK FLOUR TRUCK — International Milling Co. will begin operating this 


il 






* tenes? 


new bulk flour delivery truck to service Minneapolis-St. Paul area bakeries 
in September, The company states that the truck will carry about 40,000 
Ib. flour and will unload into a bakery in one hour. Pneumatic equipment 
on the bulk truck transfers the flour through a completely sealed system 
into any type of bin in the bakery. Flour is then handled within the bakery 
either pneumatically or mechanically. International already has truck service 
at Detroit, Kansas City and in the Buffalo-Rochester-Syracuse, N. Y. area. 





Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange Names 


Educational Director 


MINNEAPOLIS-—The appointment 
of Alvin W. Donahoo as educational 
director on the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange staff, effective Sept. 1, 1954, 
was announced this week by Ralph 
Bagley, chairman of the market's 
public relations committee. 

Mr. Donahoo’s background is in ag- 
ricultural education in Minnesota and 
Iowa. He is now completing work at 
the University of Minnesota for his 
Ph.D., and has been doing research 
work on the problem of teaching 





Alvin W. Donahos 


grain marketing on a fellowship pro- 
vided by the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change. 

From 1950 to 1952 he was in Bo- 
livia, working with the minister of 
education of that country to set up 
a training program for vocational ag- 
riculture teachers. Prior to that he 
taught vocational agriculture in Iowa 
for five years and served a tour in 
the U.S. Navy as an engineering of- 
ficer. 

As a high school student in Iowa 
Mr. Donahoo was awarded the FFA 
state farmer degree, and he earned 
a Sears Roebuck scholarship at Iowa 


State College for his work in the 
Future Farmers of America program. 

The appointment of a full-time edu- 
cational specialist was described by 
Mr. Bagley as an important forward 
step by the Minneapolis market in 
tackling the problem of retaining the 
competitive grain marketing system 
in America. He said the exchange has 
become more and more convinced that 
a very long range program of basic 
economic education must be the cen- 
tral core of its public relations efforts, 
and that work with schools would be 
an expanding effort under Mr. Dona- 
hoo's direction. 


BREAD 168 THE BTAFF OF LIFE—— 


Day Distributor 
For “‘Pneu-Spout”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Thomas Robin- 
son & Son, Ltd., Rochdale, England, 
announces that The Day Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been named exclusive 
distributor for Robinson “Pneu- 
Spout” in the US. 

Day Co. officials report that they 
are making immediate delivery from 
their headquarters plant in Minne- 
apolis and eventually from their 
branches at Buffalo, N.Y., and Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

“Pneu-Spout” is a spouting system 
for non-abrasive materials. Complete 
spouts are assembled with seamless 
tubing, adjustable elbows, angles and 
fittings all made of aluminum alloy 


BREAD (8 THE STAPF OF LIF E— 


C-G Expansion Progresses 


WICHITA, KANSAS-—-C-G Grain 
Co., Wichita, has completed 90 tanks, 


capable of holding 7,000,000 bu., at 
the firm's elevator site two miles 
southwest of Oatville, Kansas. 


The project is half completed. An- 
other 90-tank construction project 
will be started at once and is ex- 
pected to be completed by December. 
Part of the elevator will be ready 
to take grain the latter part of Aug- 
ust. Facilities will be available to 
handle 20,000 bu. of grain an hour. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFt— 


NATION OF TRACTORS 
From 1940 to 1953, numbers of 
farm tractors of all types in this 

country increased about 185%. 
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By JOHN OIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON — Wheat and 


wheat flour sales under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement for the crop 
year 1954-55, now running about 50% 
ahead of the same reporting period 
last year, are little more than mis- 
leading since they include some un- 
usual wheat sales, registered earlier 
for this crop year. At best the sales 
cannot be an indication of an im- 
proved export outlook for wheat, but 
they may indicate that again wheat 
flour exports will run consistently 
true to form. 

The outlook for the U.S, share of 
the world wheat export market is not 
optimistic notwithstanding the wheat 
pact, the recently passed Trade De- 
velopment act of 1954, the McCarran 
amendment to the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration act of 1954, or 
the economie aid funds provided 
the FOA bills themselves, 

Conservatively, the best outlook 
for wheat and wheat flour exports 
for the current crop year is a maxi- 
mum of 200 million bushels of wheat 
and wheat flour. For the most part, 
Western Europe will rely on its own 
dollar buying power in world wheat 
export markets for its supplies. For 
the wheat export trade this should 
mean that U.S. wheats will have to 
compete with the more desirable 
Canadian wheats and the price-wise 
competitive export wheat from the 
Argentine, Australia and Turkey. The 
U.S. awain is a residual supplier of 
wheat in the world market. 


Economic Aid 

FOA money for economic aid is 
now concentrated in undeveloped 
areas of the East and Far East where 
wheat has not had the domestic de- 
mand of Western Europe. The total 
amount of FOA funds is roughly $350 
million for all types of economic as- 
sistance, which covers all types of 
U.S. agricultural supplies. However, 
this total is subject to potential in- 
creases since funds from other pro- 
yrams—military and technical assist- 
ance--may be transferred in = an 
amount up to 10% of the appropri- 
ated money, to other accounts such 
as economic assistance. 

In the MeCarran amendment to 
the FOA appropriations bill, 55 mil- 
lion dollars from the unallotted de- 
fense appropriation bill may be spent 
for the purchase of U.S. agricultural 
commodities. This provision of the 
FOA act is not mandatory. If it is 
allotted and disbursed for U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses and sold for Span- 
ish currency, 80% of the Spanish cur- 
rency must be set aside for local use 
in Spain for economic development 
of that nation, 

Funds used under the Trade De- 
velopment Act of 1954—-commonly 
known as the Surplus Disposal Act, 
Public Law 480—-amounting to $700 
million may be used for U.S. agri- 
cultural surplus sales along the lines 
of the previous FOA section 550 for 
local currencies or under barter ar- 
rangements. However, in this act 
there is a ban against such sales 
where they would displace normal 
marketings of the commodities or 
where they would displace business 
of other friendly foreign nations. 

This legislation is seen as about as 
confused and conflicting hodge-podge 
ever contrived by a Congress. 


Authority 


Up to this date there has been no 
delegation of authority to administer 
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Limited Exports Seen in 1954-55 


the operations of the surplus disposal! 
law. It is expected that it will be 
given to the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, where an eager Foreign 
Agricultural Service group is bidding 
for a share in action programs. 

However, this agency of U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is without 
any personnel or experience in this 
field, and since the negotiations of 
sales agreements or programs be- 
tween the U.S. and foreign nations 
must first be made by the U.S. goy- 
ernment itself and the foreign na- 
tion, it is seen that the state depart- 
ment must play a major role. 

The best guess is that if the U.S 
Department of Agriculture Foreign 
Agricultural Service is granted ad- 
ministrative authority over the han- 
dling of the $700 million available 
for surplus agricultural commodity 
disposal, little if any business will be 
concluded before January, 1955. 

FAS will have to establish within 
itself an entirely new setup similar 
to that recently operating within 
FOA unless there is’some willingness 
at FAS to cooperate with the exist- 
ing FOA staff in these operations. 

It has been suggested in some 
quarters that FOA may lend its ex- 
perts to the FAS to expedite admin- 
istration of the program. Whether the 
FAS officials — previously described 
as eager for administrative initiative 

will be willing to accept this pro- 
posal remains to be seen. 

USDA Ofiicials Doubtful 

While FAS is bidding for power un- 
der the surplus disposal bill, othe: 
quarters of USDA doubt that this 
law will increase our exports of ag- 
ricultural commodities but on the 
other hand believe that the surplus 
act, with its soft currency sales pro 
visions and its barter possibilities 
may not on balance take away mat 
kets for U.S. products which other- 
wise might be sold for dollars. 

The whole legislative tangle ap- 
pears to have set up another level of 
payments, including barter, which 
will require intense examination in 


foreign markets. And in those 
markets there is always the tendency 
to quibble over the use of counter- 
part funds—their subsequent use in 
a foreign nation by the U.S. when 
sales have been made for local cur- 


foreign 


rencies. 
At best the central theme seems to 
reveal that the U.S. is moving in a 


sphere not dissimilar to the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, with the private 
export trade losing its free enterprise 
initiative and serving largely as a 
service agent for the big Commodity 
Credit Corp., holder of the agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

IWA Sales 
under the 
during the 
confirmed 


IWA, 
period 
sales of 


Reporting sales 
USDA said that 
Aug. 11-17, CCC 
941,000 bu. of wheat (including wheat 
and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) against the 1954-55 year 
quotas. 

The sales for 
133,048 sacks of 


the week included 
flour, (310,000 bu 
in wheat equivalent) and 631,000 bu. 
of wheat. The principal countries in- 
volved in the week’s sales were Ger- 
many, Cuba and the Netherlands. 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1954-55 
year on June 21, 1954, total 19,272,- 
000 bu. Guaranteed quantities of all 
importing countries now aggregate 
389,373,000 bu., reflecting increases 
since the previous report for the Do- 


minican Republic 73,487 bu., and 
Panama 110,231 bu. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF r LiFe 
e . 
Stafford Will Build 
HUDSON, KANSAS Stafford 
County Flour Mills Co. has an- 


ad- 
elevator 
Construc- 


250,000 bu. of 
at its 


nounced plans for 
ditional bin space 
Chalmers & Borton 
tion Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, has 
been awarded the contract. Work 
will begin about Sept. 15. The new 
elevator will double the firm’s grain 
storage capacity. 


here 





Crop Year Flour Exports 
Decline 4,610,000 Sacks 


WASHINGTON Exports of 
wheat flour from the U.S. in the 
crop year ended June 30, 1954, were 
approximately 4,610,000 sacks small- 
er than in the preceding year, ac- 
cording to U.S. Census figures. 

Since the Census Bureau figures 
on flour production show a decline 
for the crop year of 4,574,000 sacks, 
it is evident that loss of export busi- 
ness was a chief cause of the poorer 
flour mill operations in the past year, 
although lack of substantial increase 
in domestic retention despite popu- 
lation gains indicates a smaller per 
capita consumption. 

For the 1953-54 crop year, the 
Census Bureau figures indicate for- 
eign shipment (both U.S. and Ca- 
nadian bonded wheat) of flour equiv- 
alent to 36,528,000 bu. (15,673,000 
sacks) as against 47,280,000 bu. (20,- 
292,000 sacks) in the preceding crop 
year. The export total was the small- 
est since the crop year 1942-43. 

Both the domestic grind and bond- 
ed grind of flour for export were 
lower. Flour made from U.S. wheat 


dropped to 14,254,000 
pared with 17,343,000 sacks in the 
previous season. Bonded wheat flour 
exports were off to 1,423,000 sacks, 
from a 1952-53 figure of 2,949,000 
sacks, 

While the vast majority of im- 
porting countries took less U.S. flour 
in the past crop year, the biggest 
declines were incurred in Cuba, Ja- 
maica, Israel, Lebanon and Ecuador, 
Which accounted for 50% of the net 
loss. In general, however, Latin 
American countries showed moderate 
declines with but few exceptions. 

Among the exceptions were Bo- 
livia and Peru, normally not very 
heavy importers which took substan- 
tial amounts last year. Other places 
where gains were shown were West 
Germany, Saudi Arabia, Korea and 
Pakistan, which would not — 
be important importers of U.S. flour. 

Details of shipments of in made 
from U.S. wheat by countries of 
destination are shown in the ac- 
the past two 
in terms of wheat equiv- 


sacks, com- 


companying table for 
crop years, 
alent. 
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Yugoslavia Wili Buy 
Wheat From Canada 


TORONTO—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has made available 100,000 
tons No. 5 Manitoba wheat to ex- 
porters for offering to Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia has taken no Canadian 
wheat since the spring of 1953 be- 
cause of the satisfactory harvest that 
year. Trade reports, however, indi- 
cate that the outturn will be less than 
1.9 million tons from the present har- 
vest, compared with 2.9 million tons 
a year ago. It is possible that Canada 
will get a larger share of the avail- 
able business at a later stage. 
Easy credit terms have to be ex- 
tended to the Yugoslav buyers in 
order to close the deal. It is under- 
stood that 10% of the cost price will 
be paid at the time of sale, the bal- 
ance of 90% being payable one year 
after the date of each shipment. 


BREAD (S&S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


District No. 2 of AOM 
Plans Meeting Sept. 18 


KANSAS CITY—District No. 2 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
will meet Sept. 18 at the Aladdin 
Hotel in Kansas City. 

The speaking program will follow 
a noon luncheon. James Doty, Doty 
Technical Laboratories, Kansas City, 
will present his annual summary of 
milling and baking results with new 
crop wheat. Major S. Howe, Bay 
State Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, will discuss roll corrugation; 
George S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, will re- 
view wheat cleaning processes, and 
Ernie Schroeder, Great Western 
Manufacturing Co., Leavenworth, will 
lead the open forum discussion. 
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U.S. Flour Exports 


41,000 bushels) 
Flour* 
grain equivalent 





Count 


destination 195 mi 1953-54 
Canada au 198 
Mexico 7 
(juatemala 686 713 
El Salvador au 193 
Hondura 15 82 

sta Rica 613 614 
Nicaragua 73 87 
Panama &5 90 
Cuba 1.778 047 
Jamaica ag 9S7 
Haiti 1,208 1.040 
loom Republic 633 121 
Colombia “1 14 
Venezuela 981 age 
Keuador uo 19 
Peru ' 
Boll j 1,401 


Netherland 4s 121 
Belgium and 

Luxembourg 7 
France 1 
West Germany ' O88 
Austria “4 


Saudi Arabia 1,265 1.637 
India 1 1 
Pakistan 
Ceylon 99 

Indonesia 1,153 S18 
Philippine 1.087 10 

Hong hong 19 ag 
Korea 16 7 
Taiwan 1.31 

Japan S4 162 
Egypt 117 94 
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WILMINGTON, DEL 
cers of General Mills, Inc., this week 
told stockholders that the company 
wou'd continue aggressively a pro- 
gram of expansion in products and 
facilities 

Harry A. Bullis, board chairman, 
and Charles H. Bell, president, pre- 
sented brief reports Aug. 24 at the 
annual meeting here of the compa- 
ny’s common stockholders 

Mr. Bullis said the company’s ex- 
pansion in package foods is a “frank 
recognition of the downward trend in 
the per capita consumption of wheat 
flour.” 

“Your company is proud of its for- 
ward-looking and aggressive research 
program,” Mr. Bullis said. “Thanks 
to research, we have developed new 
package food products and other 
items for our line, and we have many 
more awaiting introduction.” 

Mr. Bell pointed out that the flour 
business remains the backbone of the 
activities of General Mills. At the 
same time, he cited the opportuni- 
ties in the grocery products area, in 
the feed business and in other ac- 
tivities of the company. 

Present officers and directors of 
the company were reelected 


Top offi- 


Continuing Growth 

General! Mills is dedicated to a con- 
tinuing program of growth and ex- 
pansion in physical facilities, prod- 
ucts and services, and basic and ap- 
plied research, Mr. Bullis said. This 
dedication to growth, he added, co- 
incides with the company’s _long- 
standing policy of product diversifi- 
cation. 

“Last year our flour mills turned 
out a greater physical volume than 
in 1937-38," Mr. Bullis said. “How- 
ever, in 1937-38 flour comprised 74% 
of our total volume, but last year it 
approximated only 50%. The balance 
of our sales activity in the past 12 
months was divided among formula 


feeds, 17%; package foods, 20% ; and 
other activities, 13%. In 1937-38 the 
difference between flour sales and 


total sales was accounted for by for- 
mula feeds, 17%, and package foods 
9%. 
Package Foods 

“Our expansion in the direction of 
package foods is a frank recognition 
of the downward trend in the pe! 
capita consumption of wheat flour. 
The annual per capita figure is now 
under 130 lb., whereas in 1938 it was 
158 lb. It is true that the increased 
population has offset the per capita 
decline, but it has also opened up 
vast new markets for the diversity in 
diet that Americans seem to demand. 
General Mills is continuing to cater 
to this demand and, during the past 
year, we successfully introduced sev- 
eral new products in the package 
food line. I can assure you that many 
more are being made ready.” 

During the past 10 years, Mr. Bul- 
lis said, nearly $46 million of earn- 
ings has been reinvested in the com- 
pany. In addition, $20 million new 
capital from outside sources has been 
secured. Of this, $10 million was an 


issue of convertible preferred stock 


and $10 million was in long-term 
borrowing 

“The stockholder equity in our 
common stock has grown,” Mr. Bul- 


lis continued. “On a per share basis, 
the book value of the common stocks 
has increased from $18.57 on May 31, 
1944 (adjusted for the split in the 
number of shares) to $43.43 on May 
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General Mills Officers 
Pledge Further Growth 


31, 1954. During the same period the 
market price has risen from about 
$35 per share (adjusted) to $70.” 

Mr. Bell also pointed out that the 
major share of the corporation's cur- 
rent growth pattern is financed by 
retained earnings. “These retained 
earnings, together with the borrow- 
ings from the Prudential Insurance 
Co. which you have approved, con- 
tinue to give our people more and 
better tools with which to produce 
goods and provide better service to 
our customers,” he said, 


ast Year Reviewed 

Reviewing the past year, Mr. Bell 
said it was in most respects another 
year of substantial gain. 

“Sales of $488 million were the 
highest in history,” he said. “Physical 
volume of sales of most of our prod- 
ucts was higher than ever before, and 
our competitive position was im- 
proved in many areas. In the main, 
earnings of $11,189,000 were reason- 
ably in line with this high level of 
sales and were nearly equal to last 
year, despite the adverse effect of the 
major strike and the sale of our home 
appliance activity. New products 
were introduced, new production fa- 
cilities were completed, and we laid 
the groundwork for expansion of our 
activities into a new market—Cana- 
da. Most important, we made great 
strides in furthering our personnel 
program and toward developing new 
management to meet the needs of the 
years ahead.” 

Noting that flour remains the 
backbone of General Mills’ activities, 
Mr. Bell said that while per capita 
consumption has declined, there has 
been a sufficient increase in popula- 
tion so that total demand has re- 
mained essentially constant. 

“We are working § aggressively 
toward improvements in flour milling 
technology and have every intention 
of doing everything possible to main- 
tain our strong position in this field,” 
he said. 

Mr. Bell said the grocery products 
area is one of intense competition 
but equally one of great opportuni- 
ty. He cited the introduction of new 
products and the development of oth- 
ers, and he foresaw a continuation 
of aggressive development in this 
field. 

Feed Business 


The future for the feed business 
also looks most promising, Mr. Bell 
said. “As an indication of our con- 
viction of the potential in the feed 
division,” he continued, ‘“‘we are now 
actually in the process of engineering 
and erecting two new major feed 
plants.” 

In other operating divisions, the 
opportunities are equally challeng- 
ing, Mr. Bell said, pointing out that 
emphasis continues on new products 
and new and better services in the 
special commodities, chemical and 
QO-Cel-O divisions. Sale of the home 
appliance business frees the mechani- 
cal division for further service to the 
armed forces in production of pre- 
cision instruments and for develop- 
ment of mechanical and electronic 
items with broad industrial applica- 
tion. 

Continuing improvement in plant 
facilities and provision for new fa- 
cilities are being carried out, Mr. 
Bell also noted. In the development 
of management personnel, he said, 
the company is dedicated to the con- 
cept of “bottom-up” management, 





Richard C, Atherton 


VICTOR APPOINTMENT—The ap- 
pointment of Richard C. Atherton as 
midwestern sales manager for Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, has been 
announced by Morris R. Stanley, vice 
president and director of sales. In 
his new assignment, Mr. Atherton 
will direct the activities of sales rep- 
resentatives in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and 
parts of New York, Pennsylvania and 
lowa. He also will handle special sales 
assignments for the company. Mr. 
Atherton has been with Victor since 
his graduation from Carroll College 
in 1932. Recently he has served as 
sales representative in the Great 
Lakes region, He has a wide acquaint- 
anceship and many years’ experience 
in the milling industry. Mr. Atherton 
also will develop special application 
of the company’s products in other 
industries. 





with a minimum of imposition of au- 
thority from the top of the com- 
pany. Under these conditions, he ex- 
plained, people grow. 


Business Situation 


Discussing the general business sit- 
uation, Mr. Bullis pointed to various 
elements of strength in the economy. 
There is an assurance of an ample 
supply of money and credit. Con- 
sumer purchasing power continues 
high, and there is evidence that in- 
ventory reductions have in many in- 
dustries run their course. 

Also, tax relief for both corpora- 
tions and individuals provides a stim- 
ulus to the economy, Mr. Bullis said 
An increase in unemployment and a 
shortening of the hours in the work 
week caused some decline in total 
personal income, but the reduction 
of taxes fully offset this decline 

“The continued high level of capi- 
tal investment by industry and high 
consumer expenditures give promise 
that we are moving back to higher 
levels of output and employment,” 
Mr. Bullis said 

“America is in its greatest era of 
dynamic growth,” he declared, “and 
General Mills will share in that prog- 
ress. The developments in technology 
and the expansion of industry that 
will result from the use of atomic 
power, for which $14 million have 
been appropriated and $9 billion 
spent by our government, stagger the 
imagination. Truly we are only on 
the threshold of a great advance.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF ‘ ve 


PORK RATES NO. 1 


American meat-eaters normally 


eat more pork than any other meat. 
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Rust Infection 
Cuts Canadian 
Wheat Crop 


WINNIPEG Leaf rust infection 
on wheat is the heaviest on record 
and will cause a marked yield reduc- 
tion throughout Manitoba and Sa- 
skatchewan. According to the plant 


pathology laboratory here it seems 
likely that it will cause losses in 
yield ranging from 10% or less in 


some districts to 30% or more in 
others where the rust appeared very 
early. 

Stem rust is still developing ex- 
cept in the small proportion of the 
wheat crop now mature or nearing 
maturity, and consequently the 
amount of damage is hard to predict 
except for the durum wheat, which 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan will 
be largely ruined except for a rela- 
tively few early fields. 

Meanwhile wheat production for all 
Canada this year is estimated at 512,- 
984,000 bu. compared with 614,000,000 
a year ago, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in a release 
dated Aug. 13. Western Canada’s 
wheat production was estimated at 
478 million bu. compared with 584 
million bu. produced the year previ- 
ous. The effect of the rust damage 
now developing on these estimates 
was not known immediately. 

Western Canada's crop picture be- 
comes more confusing. Rust infection 
covers a greater area than ever be- 
fore, and in many regions the damage 
from this hazard appears to be more 
serious than outward appearances 
have so far indicated. 

Fears of frost damage are increas- 
ing, and shorter days are prolonging 
the period to mature. Heavy morning 
dews are reducing the hours of com- 
bining and with crops generally three 
to four weeks late, the harvest season 
this year will be extended much later 
than normal, 

The harvest is underway, but late 
seeded crops which represent at least 
25% of the acreage in the three 
prairie provinces will not be cut until 
almost mid-September. Only with fa- 
vorable weather can these stands 
escape heavy rust damage and at the 
same time face the threat of frost. 
Some sections of the West require 
more rain for late crops, but gener- 
ally warm dry weather is needed to 
hasten maturity. 

While it is still too early to deter- 
mine predominating grades of the var- 
ious grains, samples received to date 
confirm earlier predictions of a wide 
range. Durum samples indicate that 
the great bulk of this is grading 
4 C.W. anaber durum and lower and 
therefore not suitable for the needs 
of macaroni manufacturers. Hard red 
springs will undoubtedly grade any- 
where from No. 1 northern to feed, 
with No. 3 northern and the lower 
grades in greater volume than for 
many years. The same grading con- 
dition appears likely for oats and 
barley. 

BREAD 18 THE GTAP OF Life — 


500,000 BU. EXPANSION 


CIMARRON, KANSAS--Work has 
begun on a 500,000 bu. addition to the 
Cimarron Cooperative elevator here. 
Cost of the project will be about 
$180,000. The addition will boost the 
firm's total storage to 1,350,000 bu. 
Completion date been set for 
Nov. 1, 


has 
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Sales of flour showed some im- 
provement last week, particularly for 
spring wheat mills, but the antici- 
pated heavy forward bookings on 
springs did not develop. Buyers are 
waiting for a decline in prices from 
current levels to somewhat below 
the booking price in effect when large 
sales were made a few weeks ago. 

In the Southwest, much of the 
week's business was for export, as 
domestic buyers are well booked 
ahead as a result of mid-summer buy- 
ing, and there was no particular in- 
centive for renewed purchases. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 112% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 75% the previous week. 
Sales by mills in the Southwest aver- 
aged 48% of capacity, compared with 
39% the week before. Buying by Ven- 
ezuela and Guatemala accounted for 
a good share of the total business. 

Sales of soft wheat flour remained 
quiet last week, and mills in the cen- 
tral states accumulated sales of about 
40 to 45% of capacity. 

Clears remained firm and in good 
demand in the spring wheat area, but 
the clears picture in the Southwest 
was described as “mixed.” Family 
flour trade was routine, with south- 
western mills getting better direc- 
tions from distributors so that stocks 
will be sufficient for the expected 
rush at cotton picking time. 

Toronto reported there was no un- 
usual activity, with competition in 
the U.K. market still severe and other 
sales routine. 

U.S. flour production averaged 90% 
of capacity, compared with 92% the 
previous week and 87% in the com- 
parable week last year. Operations 
were reduced in the Northwest, the 
Southwest and at Buffalo but were 
slightly higher in other areas. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills last week averaged 112% of 
capacity, compared with 75% the 
previous week and 48% in the com- 
parable week last year. 

Flour buyers continued to watch 
price trends closely last week, most 
of them with fixed ideas of prices 
they would pay for forward bookings. 
These ideas ranged all the way down 
to some 50¢ below current quotations 
to only about 25¢ below the market 
at the end of the week. Some mill 
sales personnel looked for possibly 
some action on a break to about 15¢ 
under the level at which flour was 
bought in fairly large quantities a 
few weeks ago. is 

With arrivals increasing and the 
premium level on higher’ protein 
wheat declining, the possibility of 
more extensive buying this week was 
increased, Observers believe that for- 
ward bookings will have to be made 
within a week or two or the trade 
may find itself in somewhat the same 
spot as last year, when the market 
low point passed without a great deal 
of business being transacted and buy- 
ing from then on was done at a 
relatively nearby basis. 

Sales, meanwhile, have been spotty 
and limited to immediate require- 
ments. The purchases made a few 
weeks back covered a number of 
buyers into September and most 
through August, so there was no ex- 
ceptional demand for spot deliveries. 

Clears remained firm in price and 
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Flour Sales Show Some 
Gains; Springs Lead 


in good demand. Family flour activity 
was routine, with prices of national- 
ly-advertised brands unchanged from 
last week. Shipments by spring wheat 
mills last week averaged 105% of 


capacity, compared with 107% the 
previous week. 
Flour production at Minneapolis 


averaged 101% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 99% the week before 
and 94% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest operations averaged 90% 
of capacity, compared with 91% the 
previous week and 90% u year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 20, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.36@6.46, 
short patent $6.46@6.56, high gluten 
$6.96 07.06, first clear $6.0106.31, 
whole wheat $6.2606.36, family $6.53 
@7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Export flour sales, 
though not large, constituted the 
main portion of the business reported 
in the Southwest last week. Domestic 
sales to bakers and the family flour 
trade were limited with the combina- 
tion of advancing prices and heavy 
previous bookings the influencing fac- 
tor. Sales in the Southwest average 
48% of capacity, of which about 50% 
represented recent business’ with 
Venezuela and Guatemala. The ex- 
port demand has since quieted down 
The sales percentage compares with 
39% in the previous week and 25% 
a year ago. 

With a sharp advance in premiums 
for cash hard winter wheat and the 
resulting increase in flour costs, there 
was very little reason for any baker 
to add any further purchases to those 
made in July. Bakery flour prices 
were up 10¢ sack last week and were 
25¢ away from the point where the 
big business was done. Directions 
were fair to good, although not of 
satisfactory volume for some mills 
Bread business has been slow this 
summer in a number of localities 


Family flour sales also were limit- 
ed, with previous purchases sufficient 
for most accounts. Some mills were 
stepping up directions to fill ware- 
houses in time for an anticipated 
rush of orders during cotton picking 
time and for the opening of school. 

Export demand was very light, 
with no business of any consequence 
reported. The clear flour situation 
was mixed with only fair demand 
reported for high proteins and for 
low grades and good demand for 
family clear. Supplies of family clear 
were practically nil for early Sep- 
tember shipment. 

Quotations, Aug. 20, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.07@6.12, standard 
95% patent .$5.9776.02, straight $5.92 
@5.97, established brands of family 
flour $6.30@7.60, first clears $4.70 
@5.10, second clears $4.50@4.55, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.154 4.45 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
47%, compared with 33% the preced- 
ing week and 25% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions improved and were 
very good. Quotations, basis Kansas 


City, Aug. 20: Family flour $6.76, 
bakers short patent $5.98, first clears 
$4.76, second clears $4.51. Prices 


were up 10¢ sack, compared with the 
previous week. 

Hutchinson: Flour demand was 
light last week, with sales limited en- 
tirely to occasional carlots to that 
small part of the trade which has not 
booked requirements well ahead. 
Family flour business was also light. 
Generally buyers’ ideas and the mar- 
ket were about 25¢ apart. Shipping 
directions were good, and mills oper- 
ated at 80% of capacity with slightly 
better 


week expected. Prices were 
unchanged from last week. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Aug. 23: 


Hard winter family short patents, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.30@6.40; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5.90@5.95; 
standard, $5.80@5.85. 
Salina: Flour business 
was quiet, with prices about 
changed from the previous 
Shipping directions were good. 
Texas: Demand last week was at 
about the lowest possible ebb, sales 


(Continued on page ) 


week 
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week. 
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Millers Recommend Continued Use 
Of Half Hard Wheat, Half Durum 


While sales of semolina blends and 
other blended durum products could 
best be described as “spotty” last 
week, the volume improved some- 
what and showed probably the best 
total for several weeks. 

Increased buying was made neces- 
sary by the lack of purchases recent- 
iy and resulting supplies on hand 
Prices were about unchanged, with 
semolina blends quoted at $8.30@8.40 
cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Receipts of durum wheat improved 
slightly, and a further upturn was 
anticipated this week as harvesting 
progresses. However, because of the 
small crop this year no big bulge is 
anticipated. Prices at Minneapolis 
held unchanged, with top quality 
durum bringing $3.91 bu. 

At a meeting of millers and maca- 
roni industry representatives last 
week, millers recommended continu- 
ation of the 50-50 blend of durum and 
hard wheat grinds until possibly the 
end of 1954 or at least until a more 
definite indication of the durum crop 
size is available possibly the Sep- 
tember or October government crop 
reports. Also recommended was 
greater use of granular blends in 


place of semolina blends. 

Some macaroni manufacturers 
have been using proportionately less 
durum products in their macaroni 
and noodles and it is felt that this 
practice probably will continue or be- 
come more common because of the 
indicated reduction in durum wheat 
supplies and consequent higher price 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Aug. 20 were as follows: 











13.59 Moisture or Less 
60 Ib $3.71@3.91 
59 Ib 3.66@3.86 
68 Ib 3.56@3.81 
57 Ib 51@3.76 
6 Ib 3.46@3.71 
5 Ib 3 D3.61 
4 Ib ‘ 3.06 @3.61 
53 Ib ‘ 2.96 @ 3.36 
52 Ib 2.86@3.21 
51 Ib 2.71@3.06 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
lburum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
ipproximately 100 of the total U.S. durum 
capacity in sacks based on five-day weeh 
6-day wk. Wkly» ‘ 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Aug, 16-20 168,500 157,437 9 
Previous week 168,500 *159,240 94 
Year ago 189,500 167,184 &8 
Crop year 
production 

July 1-Aug o, 1954 997,473 
July 1-Aug. 21, 1953 1,162,063 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Market 
Recovery Follows 
Earlier Declines 


Millfeed was easier early in the 
week ending Aug. 23, but prices 
firmed up again later in the period. 
Trading was not very spirited at any 
time, current offerings seemed for 
the most part to be well balanced 
by demand. Offering levels wound up 
the period about unchanged from a 
week earlier. 

Feed business remained quite spot- 
ty in the Northwest, although some 
mills reported a moderate improve- 
ment in sales. 

Dealers apparently have a little 
more confidence in prices and are 
willing to order a little more feed, 
although in most cases they haven't 
really started to build inventories 
to any great extent, manufacturers 
report. There were a few more carlot 
orders than in recent weeks. 

Manufacturers are fairly confident 
that volume will show an upswing in 
early September or possibly a little 
later. With pastures drying up and 
increased need for turkey feeds as 
birds grow bigger, better demand is 
expected to develop. Better egg mash 
demand also is anticipated. 

Currently, egg prices are unsatis- 
factory, and volume is off from usual 
August figures, although somewhat 
better than recently. Dairy feed busi- 
ness remains slow, and hog feed trade 
is fairly good. 

There was not much change in the 
feed situation in the Southwest last 
week. The weather pattern continued 
to include zood rains for Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Iowa with 
hot, dry weather further south. In 
the northern part of the district pas- 
tures were back in spring-like condi- 
tion, but the drouth still lingered 
elsewhere. 

The Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice reportedly has no directive to 
follow in releasing cars of feed grains 
to dealers holding certificates under 
the drouth program. On the other 
hand, there are reports which seem 
to indicate that some dealers already 
have sufficient orders in hand to ap- 
ply for shipment of drouth feeds. 

Formula feed business was fair to 
moderately good. Poultry feed de- 
mand was fair, aided some by the 
cooler weather and slightly better 
egg prices. Broiler prices were not 
so encouraging. Turkey feed demand 
held fairly steady, and there was a 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 47,247 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 48,336 in the 
previous week and 46,345 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
346.586 tons as compared with 341,- 
841 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 





“BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the eighth four-week pe- 
riod ended Aug. 7, totaled $81,371.200, 
an increase of 3% over sales of $78,- 
992.470 for the corresponding four- 
week period a year ago. Cumulative 
sales for the first eight periods of 
1954 totaled $669,299,009, a 3% in- 
crease over sales of $648,227,919 for 
the same eight periods in 1953. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Change Only Slightly 


Cash Wheat Premiums Reflect Expanding Receipts 
Of Spring Wheat, Tightening in Southwest 


Wheat futures prices showed rela- 
tively small changes in the week end- 
ing Aug. 24, but some rather sharp 
adjustments of cash wheat premiums 
occurred. Higher protein spring wheat 
values dropped several cents in rela- 
tion to the futures, and premiums 
on hard winters moved up at Kansas 
City. Receipts of new wheat were 
more liberal at Minneapolis as har- 
vesting expanded, and on Aug. 23 a 
total of 1,111 cars was received, 
compared with 885 the previous Mon- 


day. Recent rains have delayed har- 
vesting somewhat, however. Despite 
some declines in cash wheat values, 


spring wheat prices are much nearer 
support levels than were prices of 
hard winters during the peak of that 
movement, and the possibility that 
proportionately less wheat will go 
into loan was being consid- 
ered by market observers 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Aug. 23 were: Chicago—September 
$2.1142.11%, December $2.14%, 


storage 


March $2.15%, May $2.10°%; Minne- 
apolis—-September $2.36, December 
$2.344%, May $2.31%; Kansas City 


September $2.26, 
March $2.26% 


December $2.28%, 
May $2.19% 


Supply Large 

The first official Canadian crop esti- 
mate and report of Canada’s carry- 
over from the 1953 crop once again 
emphasized the huge supplies of 
wheat available in North America 
and underlined the reasons why im- 
porting countries have been reluctant 
to step up buying. The Canadian crop 
is estimated at 512,984,000 bu. and 
the carryover there at 587,500,000 bu. 
for a total crop year supply of more 
than 1.1 billion bushels. Togethei 
with U.S. supplies, the continent’s 
total is around 3 billion bushels 

Figures released this week show 
that U.S. exports of wheat and flour 
during the 1953-54 season totaled 
216 million bushels based on census 
figures. This compares with 316.7 mil- 


lion bushels exported in 1952-53. A 
sharp decline in exports to Brazil, 
U.K., and West Germany in 1953-54 


was partially offset by an increase in 
exports Pakistan, and Ja- 
pan 

Final results of the national refer- 
endum July 23 on 1955-crop wheat 
marketing quotas show that the per- 
centage of farmers voting favorably 
remained at 73.3%, the 
preliminary percentage 
July 24 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has bartered 3,733,000 bu. wheat 
to Brazil for strategic materials, with 
trade to be handled through the pri- 
vate trade at the International Wheat 
Agreement level. Sales of wheat by 


to Spain, 


as the 
announced 


same 


the Commodity Credit Corp. during 
the week ended August 13 totaled 
4.708,198 bushels. These sales _in- 
cluded 4,344,328 bushels for export 


363,870 no 


storage 


and longer suitable for 


Wheat receipts at primary markets 


totaled 11.3 million bushels for the 
week ended Aug. 19, compared with 
11.9 million the previous week and 


7.4 million for the comparable week 
a year earlier. At spring wheat mar- 
kets new movement broadened 
At Minneapolis receipts of all classes 
totaled 2,317 cars, of which 340 were 


crop 


for CCC account, while Duluth took 
in 2,349 cars. 

Quality of the new crop receipts 
at Minneapolis thus far has been 
variable, with test weights running 
over a wide range. Bulk of the recent 
new crop offerings has run around 
55 to 56 lb. with very little in the 
60-lb. class. Protein appears to be 
somewhat higher than a year ago. 
Demand was good for 58-lb. wheat 
or better, but light weights were in 
slow demand and discounts for those 
types were heavy. On August 20 trad- 
ing ranges for 58-lb. No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
were as follows: Ordinary, September 


price, 12% protein 5@8¢ over, 13% 
protein 13@18¢ over, 14% protein 
23431¢ over, 15% protein 34@41¢ 


over, 16% protein 42@49¢ over. Pre- 
miums were 14@2¢ for each pound 
over 58 while discounts ran 1@5¢ for 
each 


pound under 58. The average 
protein content of the red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 


the week was 13.06% 
11.51%. 

Bids on durum wheat were firmly 
maintained. Receipts of new crop in- 
creased a little, but the crop is very 
short and offerings throughout are 
expected to be light. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on Aug, 20: 


and the durum 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 IONS of 8 " $ il 7% 
11% |} tein “ $7? 
lo Protein i2%02.45% 
l Protein a w2.56) 
14 Protelt OW @W2.684 
1 Proteit 1% 2.781 
lt Protein 79% 2.863 
Premium for Test Weight 
late each ! over Ss Ib 
Protein Premium 
I¢ each 1 over 16% 
Grade Discounts 
I t we hit Laws each It under 58 Ib 
loaniagwe wal each 1 
Moisture—l¢ each %% on 14 to 14%% 
late each ¢ over 14 


Cash Prices Up at KC 

Demand from both the mills and 
grain interests stepped up last week 
resulting in advances of 344¢ bu. 
in cash wheat prices at Kansas City. 
Mills sought better offerings of pro- 
tein wheat with more sincerity last 
week, boosting the high side of the 
premium range by 4¢. Somewhat bet- 


ter demand for ordinary offerings 
lifted low protein out of the discount 
under future category for the first 
time in a number of weeks. 
Receipts totaled 1,113 cars last 
week against 1,141 in the previous 


period and 654 a year ago. The basic 
September hard future opened last 
week at $2.284, the high for the 
week, and reached a low of $2.26 by 
the close Aug. 23 after holding the 
range of $2.27\2to@2.28 over most 
of the week. 

By this Monday the ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard wheat was 101%¢ 
over the future, 12.50% protein 8@ 
31l¢ over, and 14% 14@37¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 20 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard ‘ 


j 12.66! 

a Dark and Hard 6 12.66 
lbark and Hard p2.64 

1 lrar and’ Hard 1 ‘ 

Ne 1 Ked , “a 2 
Ne Red <a " 
‘ Red i, @ 4 
No. 4 Red 0% @2.23 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 








WEERLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT) 
production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
tern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
f all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentage 
Au 1 1 *Previou \ug. 18 Nug. 19-25, Aug, 20-24 
i9h4 “ k 1953 19 1951 
Northwest 662.8 673.67 6e2.512 732.572 7h23,9233 
Southwe 1.1 an 10 980 1.143.849 1 1°. 687 1.174.831 
a il 1,17 126.73 O7,S18 171,521 613,733 
Central hd Southeast oo i 5 o.ose ian q 480.008 
North Pacit Coust i SAI t1,2483 289.210 e.240 
l i 176 401 s 9 O76.71 14 106,236 
Percentage f total U.S. output 7 76 75 
Revised 
Crop year four production 
Percentage of capacity oy ated in day week July l te 
\ug. 17-21 Ire Aug. 18 19-23, Aug. 20-24, Aug 1 \ug 
1954 week 19 1952 1961 1954 1953 
Northwest ou 91 ou AS “0 1.648.004 4.5092,785 
Southwest 91 n “1 ao Ni 8.008 918 8.671.062 
Huffa 10 114 110 103 11 L678,080 1,617,607 
Central and 8, I s s 9 ” LA&TIL AGG + 929.709 
N. Pacitie ¢ ist ’ 66 4 “ 10 8 1.974.343 
Potal ou 4 N7 &7 L703 eo 026,406 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day weel Flour % ac » day week Mlour % a 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
\u l 0 70.850 , 489 84 \up 16-20 no ih 79 ot 
iy - veel 79 BEY ey 84 Previous week 3 ae *229,677 oo 
Ve it i o ie era 1A. U1 Ao Year ‘eo Be, b00 ‘1 “19 94 
re eas 10.60 103.894 gy lwo years ago 8 ao 77,600 9 
| , as ram 9 Five-year average 97 
ren - gyennane 9 Ten-year average 50 
*Revised 


50 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 


Principal interior mille in Minnesota, tn 





City (Including Wichita and Salina) eluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
6-day week Flour % ac Montana and lowa 
eapacity output tivity »- day week Flour % ac 
Au 1 ( 1.021 0 942.101 4 capacity output tivity 
Pre us weel 1024 7) 977.131 as Aug 1 ” iKL2he 427,258 a7 
Year ime 12.50 HOG RGR a9 Previous week 181,250 *443,906 oe 
we ons Low ; ® . , . Year agro 6.250 421,793 a7 
ri ir rage “6 Two years ago 2.000 156.972 a” 
rer . . o¢ | ‘ ear average h4 
ren-year average 79 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN * Revised 
Mil n Iilineis, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
Kentucky North Carolina, Tenne ee Vir i » . 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missour'! Principal mills on the North Vacifie Coast 
6-day weel Flour % ac os coca a “typed 
capacity output tivity ashington sad 
vr , 671.400 771 6-day week Fiour % ac 
Pre , eel 671.400 *564 258 g* capacity output tivity 
Yea 671 ” 0.950 7% Aug 1 ” 15,000 141.091 74 
I'w ! 671.400 90 i Previou week 15.000 "158.400 72 
hive ime » Year ago 30.000 148 3 HY 
Ten era ( Two years ago 10,000 11,290 #1 
*K Mive-year average &1 
BUFFALO len-year average % 
. *Revised 
»-day week Flour % ae 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Milla 
Au it 159.500 O1,175 16 \upg 1f " 133,000 135,751 RS 
Pre u V | 159,500 6.4 114 l’reviou weel 133,000 116,456 87 
Ys ‘ 159.500 O7.818 110 Year ago 133.200 84.090 ‘i 
Pwe 159 800 i7} 1 10 [wo year ime 122,000 114,020 os 
hive iverage 104 Five-year average KA 
Per iverage 1 ren-year average BS 
MILLPFERD OUTPUT 
} i n of millfe iin t afo A ins Nts ) and prior two wee towether 
witl ‘ n total of €1) prinelpal mill in raska, Kanesa ind Oklahoma and the citte 
yl nsas Cit ind St. Joseph; (2) principal mille of Minnesota, lowa, North and Bouth 
I> ta and Montana, including Minneapol St. Paul and luluth-Supertor (4) mille of 
Hh | N.Y Production computed on the b isn of 72% Nour extraction 
Southwest* Northwest" Hiuffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekl op year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yt 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
Au Rae 182,909 1 90,450 16,024 73,197 47,247 16,586 
Pre eek 1,521 13,595 ! 0 LEEL 
Two “uO 1.273 12,864 9.1905 if iT} 
19% 23,1653 175,569 l f " if , lt ‘ aoo 1 i i184) 
195 4 190,929 14 ] og 0.474 4 1 Ke 17 147 
195) 1,790 16% 14,564 5,68 40 1 HA,707 154,68 
19 6 " 948 16.106 i] ” 11,21 64,154 is TAL, 701 
i pal m ' f total pacit All n He ed 
Wheat trade of the Pacific North- is finished in some areas but just be- 
west is dead. There were no export ginning west of the mountains, where 


sales last week and nothing in pros- 
pect until Japan enters the market 
Reports are current that Japan will 
take 200,000 tons for September-Oc- 
tober shipment. This has more than 
the usual interest because it is tied 
in with reports that buyers are seek- 
ing ship charters for that amount 
of wheat. Current activities in loading 
ships for storage will be completed 


when the last of 130 ships will be 
finished. Average load of the ships 
is 225,000 bu. Of the 130 ships, 87 
have been loaded on the Colum! 


tiver, 43 on Puget Sound. Harvesting 


cool weather and showers have held 
it back. 


BREAD i® THE BTA OF Lift - 


KANSAS STORAGE PROJECTS 
LAKIN, KANSAS -— Two elevator 
projects have been started by Chal- 


mers & Borton of Hutchinson for 
Farmers Cooperative at Lakin and 
at Kendall, Kansas, which will add 


354,000 bu. of bin space. Identical 
units will be built as additions to ex- 
isting elevators. The projects will give 
Farmers Cooperative 644,000 bu. of 
storage. Work is slated to be com- 


pleted in October, 
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Replacement Plans Outlined 
As Drouth Feed Sales Start 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON-With the distri- 
bution of instructions from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture on the 
drouth feed '~ogram and after oral 
explanations .a the field by USDA 
representatives, the program should 
now be in full swing, for sales of 
both grains and drouth mixed feeds. 

In trade circles there was some 
uncertainty regarding the use of dis- 
count certificates obtained on sales 
of straight grains or formula feeds 
containing prescribed amounts of 
CCC designated grains, 

In drouth disaster areas, after an 
eligible farmer has purchased either 
straight grain or one of the two types 
of mixed feed, the supplier can use 
his certificate to the best of his buy- 
ing ability to replace his stocks of 
the commodity delivered to the feed- 
er. 

Here is a sample situation: 

A grain or feed dealer, after ac- 
cumulating certificates for purchase 


of a carlot of CCC surplus feed 
grains-—certificates which state in 


dollars and cents the amounts he 
may call upon CCC to deliver—may 
call his CCC office and ask their 
daily price, for say, corn. If the CCC 
price is higher than the price at 
which he can buy the commodity in 
the open market, it is obvious that 
he will be better off if he makes the 
open market purchase replacement. 
He can still use his replacement cer- 
tificate at a better market. 

This program couid work best in 
an integrated operation where control 
over the replacement buying power 
of the certificate can be channeled to 
its most effective use. 

For Company X—an integrated op- 
erator in both the feed business and 
grain merchandising—one of its feed 
or grain branches may accumulate 
carlots of replacement certificates. 
From that point its operations may 
be independent and autonomous or 
subject to centralized control. In case 
of autonomous offices, the branch of- 
fice can use its certificates to buy 
replacement supplies from the CCC 
office or from local truckers or the 
local market at the best price avail- 
able. If the local market is the better 
price, the branch office may retain its 
certificates and may purchase formu- 
la feed replacement from the parent 
company, which in turn may pass it 
on to CCC for replenishment. 

In short, the dealer’s certificate 
becomes: a negotiable document for 
replacement or purchase of supplies 
and is ultimately redeemable at CCC 
delivery points at the market price 
at that point at time of presentation. 

The certificate in the hands of the 
urain or feed dealer is expressed in 
dollars and cents but is ultimately 
redeemable only from CCC stocks 
at time of presentation in equivalent 
market terms for the commodity re- 
quested—-oats, corn, barley or grain 
sorghums. 

livery company or dealer may use 
these certificates as he would in re- 
placing his stocks which he has previ- 
ously delivered to an eligible feeder. 

It is observed that centralized con- 
trol over the use of certificates as 
buying power may produce a more 
effective use of these buying instru- 
ments, For example, a company with 
integrated feed and grain merchan- 
dising operations may accumulate re- 
placement certificates in one area; 
yet it may find it advantageous to 


replace the asides of another 
kind in another market. 

The use of the certificate follows 
normal business practice, but it may 
become necessary for many companies 
to establish special departments to 
gear buying through the certificates 
in a separate coordinating section. 

After the initial explanatory phases 
of the program have been completed 
and government official certificates 
and papers have been distributed to 
all regional offices, there is no reason 
to believe there will be any further 
delay in getting this program on the 
road. 

However, as it appeared about to get 
going, the Senate, in its closing hours 
of this session, gave way to bursts 
of oratory charging the USDA with 
delay, feet-dragging and parsimony 
in aiding the drouth disaster areas. 

There is some criticism over the 
amount of subsidy the government 
is providing in the 60¢ per cwt. dis- 
count for available feed grains in 
CCC stocks. Senate debate last week 
appeared to reflect such criticism, but 
there was no indication that USDA 
would alter its discount rate, and 
even if it did, it would not change 
the technique in which it now plans 
replenishment of supplies. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE-— 


Re. NITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


ommercial stocks of grains in store and 
whe at at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Aug 14 
1954, and Aug. 16, 1955, a reported to the 
(jrain HBranch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels Coot ) omitted) 
Canadian 
American r in bond 
Aug Aug Aug Aug 
14 16 14 16 
1954 19 1954 1953 
Wheat 412,057 335,58 196 81 
Corn 1 a6) 1649 
Oates ‘ 17,549 0,671 RUG 
ive 12,096 i 6 664 
Harley 14,683 10.635 117 103 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
Afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 14, figure 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses (0000's omitted) corn 546 


(258) bu, 
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Western Railroads 
Reject Rate Cut 
For Hay, Cattle 


WASHINGTON The Western 
Railroads last week turned down the 
government request for reduced 
freight rates on hay shipped into the 
drouth area and on livestock shipped 
out of the drouth area. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture had asked the Western Traffic 
Assn. to provide reduced freight rates 
to farmers in drouth states who need 
hay from other sections or who must 
move cattle to grazing lands in other 
parts of the country. 

A spokesman for the western car- 
riers said that last year’s drouth pro- 
gram cost the western railroads more 
than $20 million in freight revenue, 
and now, with income falling steadily, 
the carriers are no longer able to 
make this contribution. 

Last year in the drouth relief pro- 
gram the railroads were persuaded 
to provide a cut-rate program which 
lapped over and seriously affected the 
entire feed industry. 

This year’s firm stand by the car- 
riers is considered by trade observers 
here as little less than good news 
for the feed industry, since another 
surrender by the carriers this year on 
this issue would unquestionably be 
followed by a further demand that 


all CCC grain moved into the drouth 
states be allowed the same rate cut 

That rate cut problem was the horn 
of the dilemma on which the feed in- 
dustry was hooked last year. 


Hearings Set 


On Oat, Barley 
Import Curbs 


WASHINGTON~— Hearings on the 
possibility of restricting U.S. imports 
of oats and barley have been set by 
the U.S. Tariff Commission for Sept. 
8-9, 

Announcements of the hearings fol- 
lowed receipt of instructions from the 
White House to undertake a study 
of import conditions on oats prior to 
the termination of present controls 
in effect through separate actions by 
the U.S. and Canadian governments. 

Action on oat import controls might 
be expected by not later than Oct. 1, 
since that is the date on which pres- 
ent controls terminate. Action on bar- 
ley imports might be deferred until 
a later date, since no restrictions now 
are in effect. 

Canada, through independent and 
voluntary action, placed a quota of 
23 million bushels on oats entering 
the U.S. from that source earlier this 
year. This quantity was but a minor 
part of the total amount which came 
into the U.S. from Canada, but at 
the time Canada initiated its own 
controls over its exports, the USDA 
had previously recommended an an- 
nual import quota from all sources 
of approximately that amount. 

Immediately after the imposition 
of the Canadian export controls, the 
U.S. found it necessary to impose its 
own controls for imports from Ar- 
gentine since it was seen that such 
imports might assume considerable 
volume. At that time the U.S. ordered 
a quota of 2.5 million bushels from 
the Argentine, terminating on Sept. 
30, 1954, coterminus with the Canadi- 
an export quotas to the U.S. 


S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


A Surprise 

The White House order to investi- 
gate barley imports comes somewhat 
as a surprise since it had been re- 
ported that USDA had shelved this 
recommendation to the government. 
Now, however, a substantially larger 
barley crop in the U.S. as reported 
by USDA on Aug. 1 alters previous 
considerations and throws the bar- 
ley import problem into the same 
focus of the law which requires that 
USDA recommend import restric- 
tions when excessive receipts threat- 
en or actually impair price support- 
ing operations in this country. 

In his charge to the Tariff 
mission, President Eisenhower 
case of barley 


Com- 
in the 
ordered the commis- 


sion to investigate conditions and 
quantities of barley, hulled and un- 
hulled, including rolled barley, 


ground barley and barley mait which 
are being imported into the U.S. It 
is suspected that the barley investi- 
gation may go deeper into the im- 
port situation than in the case of 
oats. USDA sources report that there 
is a threat of triangular imports of 
barley or barley products from the 
Argentine to Europe and thence to 
the U.S. The domestic malting in- 
dustry has feared import control ac- 
tion on malting barley since they 
claim certain amounts of Canadian 
malting quality barley are necessary 


for the maintenance of quality stand- 
ards in its brewing materials. 
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More Drouth 
Areas Named 


By USDA 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has 
designated additional counties in 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas as 
drouth disaster areas. 

Eligible farmers and ranchers in 
the official drouth areas can buy 
grain and feed under the govern- 
ment’s drouth feed program. 

Nineteen additional counties in 
Texas, 11 in Oklahoma and 26 in 
Arkansas were designated recently 
as drouth disaster areas. Previously, 
23 in Texas, 26 in Oklahoma and 11 
in Arkansas had been so designated. 

Meanwhile, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials are currently in 
the field to study demands that new 
areas in various states be permitted to 
participate in the drouth program. 

Many of the requests for U.S. aid are 
said to be little less than political 
outbreaks and an attempt to put 
their areas on what they consider a 
gravy train. Commodity Stabilization 
Service officials are giving the re- 
quests full consideration but are put- 
ting them to rigid scrutiny. 

Currently pressing for drouth dis- 
aster classification are Georgia, Ala- 
bama and South Carolina. 

Additional Designations 

Texas counties named last week 
include: Atascosa, Bailey, Bandera, 
Brewster, Callahan, Cochran, Cole- 
man, Concho, Culberson, Eastland, 
Frio, Gillespie, Hudspeth, Kimble, 
Medina, Menard, Presidio, Taylor and 
Terrell. 

Additional Oklahoma designations 
were: Cimarron, Creek, Haskell, Lati- 


mer, Le Flore, Major, McIntosh, 
Okmulgee, Okfuskee, Pittsburg, and 
Sequoyah. 


The 26 additional Arkansas coun- 
ties named recently include: Baxter, 
Cleburne, Conway, Fulton, Faulkner, 
Independenee, Izard, Marion, Perry, 


Pope, Scott, Searcy, Sharp, Stone, 
Van Buren, White, Yell, Garland, 
Grant, Hot Spring, Howard, Mont- 


gomery, Pike, Polk, Saline and Sevier. 

This brings to 252 the number of 
counties in seven states to be des- 
ignated disaster areas in the current 
drouth emergency. These _ include: 
Colorado, 23; Texas, 42; Wyoming, 
13; New Mexico, 24; Oklahoma, 37; 
Missouri, 26; and Arkansas, 37. 

Several aid plans, including a fed- 
eral-state cooperative hay distribu- 
tion program, the emergency feed- 
grain program, and Farmers Home 
Administration emergency loans, are 
available to eligible farmers and 
ranchers in drouth designated coun- 
ties. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Buhler Mill Conducts 
Annual Sales Meeting 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS The 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas, held its annual sales meeting 
at the Baker Hotel here Aug. 18-19. 
The company’s 10 sales representa- 
tives met with mill officials and visit- 
ed the mill properties at Buhler and 
Inman. All employees and their fam- 
ilies were guests at a dinner Aug. 18. 
The annual sales meeting, generally 
conducted in Memphis, was _ held 
nearer the home office of the firm 
this year so that sales personnel 
could visit the mills and become ac- 
quainted with plant workers. 
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Canadian Carryover 
Of Grain Shows Gain 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s carryover 
supply of the five major grains in all 
positions at July 31, 1954, reached 
an estimated total of 876,800,000 bu. 
to establish a new record. The previ- 
ous high of 832,300,000 bu. was set 
on July 31, 1943. 

The wheat total of 587,500,000 bu. 
was the second largest on record, 
being exceeded only by the 594,600,- 
000 bu. on hand in 1943. Rye and bar- 
ley carryover totals set new records. 
July-end stocks of oats were the third 
largest on record. 

Farm-held stocks of wheat, barley 
and rye at July 31, 1954, were the 
highest for the end of a crop year, 
while oats and flaxseed totals were 
exceeded only once before, according 
to the Bureau of Statistics estimate. 
Farm stocks of wheat, estimated at 
205,900,000 bu., were more than two 
and a half times the 79,700,000 bu. on 
farms in 1953 and 8% above the 
previous record of 190,200,000 bu. 
established in 1943. Stocks of oats on 
farms were estimated at 97,200,000 
bu., barley at 96,800,000 bu. and rye 
at 12,900,000 bu. Farm held stocks of 
flaxseed were placed at 1,100,000 bu 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 
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The Canadian Wheat Board has 
not yet authorized any wheat move- 
ment off the farms for the new 
crop year and there is little like- 
lihood of any major transfer off 
farms until the heavy inventories 
in the East are relieved by overseas 
sales. The major demand at the 
present time is for coarse grains 
and the authorities have taken steps 
to hike movement. Part of the pro- 
gram includes the imposition of new 
restrictions on the shipment of grain 
from country points, on the instruc- 
tions of Roy Milner, government 
transport controller. Mr. Milner 
states that in order to achieve the 
maximum use of elevator and trans- 
portation facilities the loading of 
certain grades of grain and for cer- 
tain destinations will be prohibited 
from time to time during the year. 

Meanwhile, it is reported that the 
Canadian Wheat Board has made yet 
another approach to the shippers 
with a view to obtaining a further 
cut in the freight rate for trans- 
porting wheat from the Lakehead to 
eastern positions. Shippers agreed to 
a cut of 14%4¢ last May when they 
accepted 1412¢ for movement from 
the Lakehead to Montreal and a cut 
of 1¢ to 4%¢ for movement to 
yeorgian Bay ports. These cuts were 
vigorously opposed at the time and 
it is expected that the new request 
will be opposed with equal vigor. 
However, if shippers refuse to trans- 
port wheat at the suggested new 
rates, involving a cut of 1¢ for the 
Montreal route and %¢ for Georgian 
Bay, the wheat board will be faced 
with no real difficulty for some time 
to come. Stocks are heavy and there 
will be little need for movement. 
Only if the shippers refuse to move 
the much needed coarse grains will 
the authorities be presented with a 
major problem. 


Canadians’ Breakfast 
Cereal Tastes Shift 


WINNIPEG—Canadians 


still pre- 
fer corn flakes over all other ready- 
to-eat breakfast cereals although 


since the war they have lost ground 
to puffed grains, according to a re- 
cent survey made by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Last year they 
ate about ' less corn flakes but near- 
ly 2‘ times more of the puffed grains 
as in 1945. 

In 1953, manufacturers shipped 24,- 
341,000 Ib. of corn flakes and 15,150,- 
00 Ib. of puffed grains, or 5,314,000 
Ib. less corn flakes and 8,521,000 Ib. 
more of the puffed cereals. Wheat 
and bran flake shipments accounted 
for 9,338,000 Ib. in 1953, down over 
1,000,000 Ib. from the year before. 

Factory sales of all prepared break- 
fast cereals totaled 72,483,000 Ib. in 
1953, considerably less than the ree- 
ord of over 82,000,000 shipped in 1946 
but well above the postwar low of 59,- 
358,000 Ib. in 1948. Although the 1953 
shipments were some 2,679,000 Ib. less 
than the 1945 output the factory 
value was almost twice as great 
$20,481,000 compared with $10,901,- 
000. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiF E—— 


U.K. Leading Purchaser 


WINNIPEG— Millers and exporters 
worked 4,351,000 bu. as wheat and 
flour to overseas destinations for the 
week ended Aug. 19. This was rough- 
ly 1,100,000 bu. less than the week 
previous. The latest total included 
703,000 bu. in the form of flour of 
which 285,000 were for International 
Wheat Agreement buyers. Sales of 
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Wheat only to IWA countries 
amounted to 1,762,000 bu., with Ger- 
many taking 858,000; Netherlands, 
656,000 bu. and Belgium 148,000 bu. 
The U.K, purchased 1,630,000 bu. of 
Class 2, sales aggregating 1,886,000 
bu. Colombia took 214,000 while the 
remainder of slightly over 42,000 bu. 
was almost equally divided between 
Switzerland and the Netherlands. 





BREAD '6 THE STAFF OF Lift 
Se See ~~ .... ~ 
Expert Banned 
WINNIPEG — To retain sufficient 
supplies of rust resistant wheat for 
seed requirements in Western Canada 
next year, no permits authorizing the 
export of Selkirk wheat will be issued. 
This action results from the serious 
rust conditions at present prevailing 
in the three prairie provinces. The 
ban on exports applies to Canadian 
stocks of registered, certified or com- 
mercial supplies of Selkirk wheat. 





———S#READ 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Milling Trials Planned 
At Kansas State Sept. 1 


MANHATTAN, KAN Samples 
of four varieties of hard winter wheat 
will be milled in the pilot flour plant 
of Kansas State College here Sept. 
1, J. A. Shellenberger, head of the de- 
partment of flour and feed milling 
industries, announced. Baking tests 
also will be conducted in the school’s 
modern micro-baking laboratory. 

The wheats to be used are Ponca, 
Concho, Kiowa and the cross Mar- 
quillo-Oro x Oro-Tenmarq. Anyone 
who is interested in watching the op- 
eration is invited to be present, Dr. 
Shellenberger said. 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











Now you can get the 
same kind of merchan- 
dising skill and quality 
packaging in MULTIWALL 
Bags that makes Percy 
Kent Bag Company 
famous in cotton Bags! 


SEE YOUR Y MAN SOON 








WHEN THE LAUGH WAS ON THE 
MILLER—Curiously enough, though 
mills have always met with kindly 
thoughts, millers, apart from a few 
classical examples, have from the days 
of Chaucer been a favorite butt and 
laughing stock. More, the laughter 
has always been tinged with bitter- 
ness, for there was a rooted idea that 
the miller waxed rich and fat from 
his extortionate dealings. Chaucer's 

He was a janglere and a goliardeys. 

And that was moost of synne and 

harlotries 

Wel koude he stelen corn and tollen 

thries... 

set the tone for the next six cen- 
turies. It is only with the growing 
importance of the mills in the nine- 
teenth century that the attitude 
changed. Sutcliffe, the milling en- 
wineer, was able to write as late as 
1816 of the unpopularity of the trade, 
of the “clouds of ignorance and preju- 
dice that ... governed the unthinking 
multitude” in their attitude to the 
poor millers. It was not until the 
days of George Eliot and Tennyson 
that the miller himself is allowed to 
be a sympathetic character. 

I see the worthy miller yet, 

His double chin, his portly size, 

And who that knew him could for- 

get 

The busy wrinkles round his eyes? 
shows that the prosperity was still 
there, but the references to his “slow, 
wise smile” and to 

...a soul 
So full of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, sound and clean and 
whole... 
indicate that resentment had fled and 
the millers at last allowed to come 
into their own. 

It is ironic that throughout the 
long centuries of their vital usefulness 
millers, as a class of men, should have 
met with this obloquy, and that it 
should only be in the last 50 years or 
so of their existence that they should 
be accepted, in a literary sense, as the 
hard-working, honest yeomen they in 
truth were. The legacy of their toil is 
with us still today in their mills. Few 
houses are so charming as the mill- 
houses, few factories so pleasant to 
work in as those converted from old 


mills; and, though they are to be 
found, little changed in their vital 
principle, from Mount Athos to the 
Hebrides, few country sights seem so 
typical of the English scene._-From 
The Times of London. 
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&  & Sharp practices were in evi- 
dence among English bakers of the 
first Queen Elizabeth's time (1558- 
1603). One of the neatest tricks con- 
cerned housewives’ dough which 
would be taken to the baker to be 
weighed, moulded, and baked. One in- 
genious character had a board with a 
hole drilled through the centre and 
underneath sat a small boy. The 
housewives’ dough was pressed over 
the hole and the knob of dough that 
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pushed its way through was promptly 
twisted off by the boy underneath. 
In this way the unscrupulous baker 
accumulated a considerable amount 
of dough which rightly belonged to 
the héusewife, baking it off later and 
selling the bread. This heinous of- 
fense entailed the risk of being 
drawn around the town on a hurdle 
and thus the baker was open to the 
jeers of the townsfolk. *& % % For 
short weight bread the baker also 


‘ The Abbey at Sovth View) 





job was not relished by the wardens 
as they complained that they stood 
in grave danger of being assaulted. 


A griddle or frying pan, used for 
baking in place of heated stones or 
sand, is named several times in the 
Old Testament (Lev. 2:5, 7:9; Ezek. 
4:3 and I Chron. 9:31). In the last 
reference one of the sons of the 
priests was said to have “office over 
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stood in great danger of being ar- 
rested by the city aldermen and be- 
ing humiliated in public. Also there 
was the strange situation whereby 
the wardens of the white bakers had 
the power of search of the premises 
of the brown bakers, and this would 
be carried out every quarter. This 
right of search was instituted so that 
the brown baker who was found to 
be carrying white flour could be 
dealt with. Naturally this onerous 











An Abbey Mill Reminiscent of the Days When English Flour Milling 
Was Largely a Monastic Privilege 


the things that were made in the 
pans.” 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States recalls that chicken 
eggs were hatched by artificial heat 
for the first time in America in 1843. 
From a helter-skelter operation of 
broody hens, the poultry industry has 
grown to the status of a “$4 billion 
business.” 








The Quaintness of Mill Architecture Was Typified in This Old Mill 
Near Oxford, England 
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& & “6 CRUELTY TO BISCUITS 
—The British Cake and Biscuit Al- 
liance, with a membership of more 
than 160 biscuit manufacturers, 
formed a “society for the prevention 
of cruelty to biscuits” at its first 
London exhibition recently. Humor- 
ous cartoons highlighted the seven 
deadly sins against biscuits (crackers 
to you): 

Leaving the lid off the tin. 

Leaving biscuits on a plate over- 
night. 

Putting biscuits in the same tin 
with cake. 

Leaving old crumbs in the tin. 

Not drying the tin after washing. 

Leaving biscuits in the shopping 
bag. 

Storing the tin in a damp place. 

“The public really is cruel to bis- 
cuits,” the advertising manager of 
one of Britain’s biggest manufactur- 
ers said seriously. “Biscuits which 
lose their freshness also lose part of 
their nutritive value and digesti- 
bility.” 

It was declared at the exhibition 
that if all the biscuits consumed in 
Britain daily were placed end to end, 
they would encircle the globe nearly 
four times. 


eee 
THE OLD TOWN MILL 


Our fathers’ fathers brought their 
corn 
And wheat to this old mill, 
The same old wheel, the same old 
brook 
Are grinding, grinding still; 
Untouched by greed of time or trade 
We find the old town mill. 


A charm is in this shady spot 
That lured our eager feet 

In school-day life full many a time 
Away from busy street; 

And with the vivid autumn hues 
That spot grew doubly sweet. 


No other trees such flaming ‘hues 
So early in the fall 
Would wear, as those few maple 
trees 
That stood serene and tall 
Amid the elms, whose boughs out- 
spread 
Above the old stone wall. 


We used to stand and watch the 
flume, 
With water rushing down, 
The rocks, half hid with moss and 
ferns, 
The timbers old and brown. 
The moss grown roof and busy wheel, 


Well loved by all the town. 


The miil in use and memories 
Has yet a place to fill, 

Though all the newer thoroughfares 
Show forth a modern skill; 

But crowned with beauty as of old 
Abides the old town mill. 


—Etta Kent. 
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NEW LOOK IN FARM POLICY 


ARM policy at long last has turned a corner. 
FE: is a sharp corner, and one that promises to 
become progressively sharper. The turn was sig- 
nalled in the farm act of 1949, but that legislative 
road map had still to run the gauntlet of political 
resistance and congressional sparring between the 
administration and the farm bloc. Flexible price 
supports are now firmly fixed in the law. After 
one year the new flexible range of 82'2 to 90% 
of parity will give way to the full flexible range 
of 75 to 90% called for by the farm act of 1949. 

George Aiken of Vermont, chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, is being credited 
with the political generalship which has produced 
the new look in farm policy, but behind him lies 
the persistent strategy and philosophy of Ezra 
Taft Benson, the secretary of agriculture. Mr. 
Benson preached unremittingly that high rigid 
supports for farm products were unwise and 
should be modified. He held to this line against 
all the power politics and last-ditch lobbying of 
those for whom high rigid supports had become 
one of the most sacred tenets of self interest and 
welfare statism. 

The Secretary's persistence gradually won a 
following that included many farm organization 
leaders and supporters, and his courage finally 
bolstered into action responsible repre- 
sentatives of the public at large who alone could 
register effectively the public view. 

Mr. Benson saw more clearly and faced more 
realistically than did most of our supposed agri- 
cultural statesmen one of the greatest of the 
evils attendant upon high rigid supports. This was 
the production of wheat for storage instead of 
for food. One of the many points he made in his 
campaign against high rigid supports was that 
they changed the character of the wheat crop 
because they encouraged the production of varie- 
ties which yield well but are inferior for milling 
purposes. 


those 


It may be surmised that until the next Con- 
gress is well along in its career we shall have a 
rest from the farm problem, save as some better 
method of supporting the wheat crop may emerge 
from committee hearings during the coming 
months. The administration appears to have no 
broad plans for the writing of a new farm program 
in the next congressional session. But when the 
agricultural Solomons do sit down to tackle the 
basic problem again it is certain that there will 
be something new in the approach and that much 
of the farm program machinery of the past will 
be left to rust along the edges of the agricultural 
political field 

Between now and the next farm program hassle 
it is likely that there will be some major changes 
in the federal grain grading system, which has 
long been out of date, particularly with respect 
to accurate measuring of wheat values. As was 
pointed out recently in editorial comment on this 
the grading system was established almost 
40 years ago, and after separating wheat into 
major classes it set up grades which are measures 
of such physical characteristics as test weight. 
soundness and freedom from foreign matter. This 
was a great improvement over the lack of system 
which existed prior to its establishment, but while 
the grades have 


page 


been modified in some details 
over the years the system as a whole has re- 
mained without much fundamental change, and it 
has caused much of the trouble Mr. Benson| has 
encountered in dealing with the loan program. 
Federal wheat grades never have taken into 
account differences in milling and baking values 
of wheat. This did not matte 
years, as in a free market 


greatly for many 
a decidedly inferior 
wheat was discriminated against and its produc- 
tion was curtailed 
Under the loan rates 


more or less 
wheat 


automatically 
loan system, the 
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necessarily were related to the federal grades, 
consequently a fine-appearing but inferior wheat 
brought the farmer the same loan as did superior 
milling wheat. Frequently the inferior variety was 
high yielding and had other desirable character- 
istics such as non-shattering and resistance to 
weather and disease, so the farmer had a real 
inducement to turn to such varieties. The result 
hes been a tremendous increase in the production 
of wheats that are distinctly below par for milling 
purposes. When wheat grades are revised, as they 
should be, to take account of the value of wheat 
for food purposes, it should be found feasible to 
devise loan levels graduated in the same way. A 
suitable discount surely would tend to keep them 
within bounds. 

Modernization of grain grades in this major 
respect invites, of course, recognition of insect 
and rodent contamination as a grading factor. No 
action in these matters, however, seems likely 
until after election—and perhaps for some time 
after that—but they are jigsaw pieces that are 
certain to have a prominent place in the next farm 
program puzzle. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1887 MODEL—Presidential conceptions of the 
functions of government have changed with the 
flow of years, as may be noted from the text of 
Grover Cleveland’s veto of a biil appropriating 
$10,000 worth of seed in 1887 for drouth-stricken 
counties of Texas. President Cleveland, express- 
ing sympathy for the farmers in those counties, 
nevertheless felt obliged to withhold his approval 
of this expenditure of public funds as “an indul- 
gence of benevolent and charitable sentiment.” 
He said: “I can find no warrant for such an appro- 
priation in the Constitution, and I do not believe 
that the power and duty of the general govern- 
ment ought to be extended to the relief of indi- 
vidual suffering which is in no manner properly re- 
lated to the public service or benefit. A prevalent 
tendency to disregard the limited mission of this 
power and duty should, I think, be steadfastly 
resisted, to the end that the lesson should be con- 
stantly enforced that though the people support 
the government the government should not sup- 
port the people.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF re 


ENOUGH MILK IN OUR BREAD 
DDRESSING an international congress of 
social workers concerned with old age prob- 
lems, Dr. Clive M. McCay, professor of nutrition 
at Cornell University, said in London the other 
day that maximum enrichment of bread with milk 
weuld be a very good thing for the old folks 
So far so good. But then Dr. McCay threw in 
the quite gratuitous opinion that American bakers 
are blocking such use of milk. 

Nutritionists and bakers on this side of the 
Atlantic naturally took exception to this charge 
Dr. Zoe E. Anderson, director of research and 
nutrition service for the National Dairy Council, 
said: “I don’t believe the bread industry can be 
criticized for not attempting to make its product 
‘a nutritionally complete food’ since a meal would 
be dull, indeed, if it consisted only of bread. We 
cannot anticipate the possibility of putting enough 
milk into bread to provide all of an individual's 
need for milk, because if an individual tried to 
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get all his milk in bread he would get too many 
calories.” 

To this not wholly flattering defense, a spokes- 
man for one of the big Chicago bakeries said 
bread makers are limited to the amount of milk 
they can put in bread because too much milk 
makes it lose flavor and become less palatable. 
He added that too much milk also cuts the size 
of the loaf since it prevents dough from rising 
during the fermentation stage. 

Dr. William Bradley, scientific director for the 
American Institute of Baking, disputed Dr. Me- 
Cay's charge against the baking industry, which 
is probably the biggest user of nonfat dry milk 
solids. Dr. McCay, as readers of this journal prob- 
ably will recall from previous comment upon his 
nutritional philosophies, has developed a fancy 
bread formula using six to eight pounds of nonfat 
dry milk solids and six pounds of soybean flour for 
each hundred pounds of wheat flour. It can be 
readily understood, therefore, that bakers who do 
not find it practical or necessary on nutritional 
grounds to use his formula should meet with his 
displeasure. His irascibility, however, hardly justi- 
fies him in imputing improper motives and pro- 
cedures to the commercial baking industry. 

————SREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lirft——- 

FRINGE BENEFITS OF LABOR 

ORKER income and labor costs of doing 
a en are no longer accurately meas- 
ured by weekly wages and hourly rates. Pen- 
sions, social security and a host of other bene- 
fits during recent years have substantially in- 
creased both the well-being of employees and the 
costs of doing business. Vacations, holidays, rest 
periods and other payments for time not worked 
have increased compensation for each hour ac- 
tually spent on the job, and of course have sub- 
stantially increased the employer's cost for each 
hour of productive labor. 

Although steadily growing in importance, 
fringe payments have been neglected in both 
government and private wage statistics. To fill 
this statistical void, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S. made a survey in 1947, and at the 
request of employers has repeated it biennially. 
There were more requests for the study to be 
repeated this year than in all previous years put 
together. 

Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, director of the cham- 
ber's economic research repartment which pre- 
pared the exhaustive study, is gratified to note 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, is now conducting a pilot study of sup- 
plementary employee remuneration in manufac- 
turing. This, it is to be hoped, augurs the inclu- 
sion of fringe benefits data in the bureau's regu- 
lar series of wage statistics. 

This year’s final reports from 940 companies 
reveal that fringe benefit costs amounted to $720 
per employee during 1953. The figure is $76 higher 
than that obtained in a similar survey two years 
ago. 

More than 97% of the companies reported pay- 
ments for employee insurance programs, with pay- 
ments averaging 18% of payroll. Payments for 
pensions were reported by 81% of the companies, 
with payments averaging 4.7% of the payroll 

Fringe payments varied widely among the 
940 reporting companies, ranging from less than 
5% to more than 55% of payroll. The average 
payment was 19.2% of payroll, 34.6¢ per payroll 
hour, In a majority of industries, fringe payments 
were higher than average in the largest com- 
panies and lower than average in the smallest 
companies. 

Dr. Schmidt says it is impossible to calculate 
the total cost of fringe benefits to business, but 
that “it runs into many, many billions.” That is 
certain. Possibly the total cost is somewhere 


between $20 and $25 billion a year. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreeck 





Controls Scored 


Warnings, voiced with increasing 
frequency by government leaders, fi- 
nanciers and economists, that Canada 
must face up to the increased compe- 
tition now operative in world mar- 
kets, has spotlighted what has been 
described as a vital weakness in the 
country’s commercial structure. It is 
the retarding influence of government 
controls on one of the most important 
export items, wheat. 

While most exporting countries, 
particularly Britain and Western 
Germany, are reporting bigger sales 
in export markets generally, Canada 
reveals a declining trend. This is due 
to the fact that Canadians rely to a 
large degree on their sales of farm 
products, particularly wheat, to build 
up their export business and a cut- 
back in demand is reflected through- 
out the whole economy. Unemploy- 
ment is mounting and sales of goods 
on the domestic market are tapering 
off. Observers believe that there 
Should be a realistic reexamination 
of the situation as it affects wheat 
in order to prove the truth or other- 
wise of the statement that the wheat 
trade is hamstrung by continued gov- 
ernment controls. In the face of a 
buyers’ market it is no longer pos- 
sible for the grain man to be a mere 
order taker as he has been in the 
past. Aggressive selling is required 
and it is felt that the qualities of 
salesmanship and expert knowledge 
inherent in the grain trade are not 
being properly used. 

It is conceded that under wartime 
and immediate post war conditions 
government control of the wheat bus- 
iness operated well enough. The re- 
straints imposed were accepted with 
a willingness that the circumstances 
demanded, 

Today even producers are begin- 
ning to express doubts as they see 
their incomes declining. Supporters of 
freedom for the grain trade, and for 
the restoration of the Winnipeg Grain 
exchange to its former position, have 
always appeared to be less vocal than 
the supporters of controls, as repre- 
sented by the leaders of the farm 
unions, but now they are making 
themselves heard. The maintenance 
of the initial payment price of $1.40 
bu. in store Fort William-Port Arthur 
and Vancouver served to allay some 
of the mounting criticism but as pay- 
ments will be limited to the small 
quantities for which storage space is 
available it is likely that more de- 
mands for a new marketing setup 
will be heard from the farming 
regions. 


Support Prices 


One small body of opinion, repre- 
senting growers, still continues to 
call for a system of support prices 
but there is little general clamor for 
such a measure. Support prices would 
mean, in turn, controlled acreages 
and very few farmers want those. 
It is becoming increasingly evident 
that Canada must remain competi- 
tive in the export market, quality 
wise and price wise, and with this 
axiom in mind it is felt that Ca- 
nadian agricultural policy could be 
amended to take into account the 
competition now prevailing. Greater 
elasticity is required, Grain men must 
be allowed to go out and scour the 


world for markets and to sell. The 
reopening of the grain exchange 
would give Canadian export trade 
the biggest shot in the arm it has 
ever had. 

While the prospect of lower prices 
is unpleasing to the growers, they 
should bear in mind the view of Sir 
Norman Vernon, expressed during his 
recent Canadian visit, that wheat de- 
termines the price of many other 
commodities and that a decline in 
that would automatically set off a 
decline in the prices of the things 
they have to buy. 


Giveaway Under Fire 


Answering the urgings of people 
who feel that Canada should give 
away surplus wheat and other farm 
products to help the starving peoples 
of the world, James G. Gardiner 
Canadian minister of agriculture, 
said that many of the people in the 
countries listed as needy could well 
afford to pay for their wants. 

Dealing with the specific case of 
public criticism of the government's 
refusal to give wheat to India, Mr 
Gardiner said that he always be- 


lieved India to be a land of great 
wealth and he estimated that at 
least 100 million people in that coun- 
try were living better per capita than 
the 15 million people of Canada. 
“They can afford to take our prod- 
ucts and pay for them,” he declared. 

Mr. Gardiner is attempting to be 
realistic but his reasoning is based on 
a false proposition. Giveaway pro- 
grams, it is true, are no answer to 
the present wheat surplus problem 
now facing Canadians. There are 
many good reasons why wheat should 
not be given to India; the one pro- 
pounded by Mr. Gardiner is not one 
of them. Paramount is the detri- 
mental effect a wholesale giveaway 
would have on the economy of the 
country. In any event, if all the in- 
come of the 100 million wealthy peo- 
ple were spread over the whole popu- 
lation, the standard of living would 
rise by but a fraction and the foreign 
financing difficulties faced by the 
Indian administration would be no 
easier. 

Altruistic people have criticized 
Mr. Gardiner for his statement be- 
lieving him to be hardhearted towards 
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the sufferings of starving people. It 
is possible, however, that he recalls 
the occasion about two years ago 
when Canada offered India a gift of 
wheat, only to have the gift refused 
by Indian officials who stated that 
the quality was not good enough. 
They preferred to wait until they 
could have better grades from the 
new crop. He may also recall that 
India has had large gifts from the 
U.S. and now refuses to take wheat 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment in accordance with its com- 
mitments. Officials have also hinted 
that if wheat is put at the floor price, 
thus making it compulsory for bal- 
ances to be lifted, they would prob- 
ably refuse it. 


Name Change 


The Canadian Shredded Wheat Co., 
Ltd., has changed its name to Nabis- 
co Foods, Ltd., according to an an- 
nouncement by I. M. Pollock, execu- 
tive vice president. Expanding opera- 
tions are given as the reason for 
changing a name that was established 
50 years ago. Many new products 
have now been added to the com- 
pany’s list and the new name recog- 
nizes these developments. Earlier this 
year the company acquired the Ross 
Miller Biscuit Co., pet food manu- 
facturer, and it is proposed to in- 
crease this operation by adding more 
pet food products. 








Overseas Newsnotes. ... ny the Northwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Insolvency Law 

The perils and pitfalls of interna- 
tional trade are many and diverse 
Of these the most to be feared is the 
danger that some importer in a far- 
off country, where norma! safeguards 
are not as effective as they ought to 
be, will become insolvent. In such 
an event the exporter often finds 
himself faced with heavy losses while 
the expense of protecting his interests 
is often too great to warrant throw- 
ing more good money after bad. Even 
in a liquidation the foreign creditor 
often fares worse than the man on 
the spot. 

An attempt to provide protection 
on a global scale is indicated by pro- 
posals for an international system of 
insolvency law submitted to the an- 
nual conference of the International 
Law Assn., held in Edinburgh, Scot 


land. These proposals envisage the 
establishment of a World Court of 
International Insolvency with di- 


visional courts in each country. The 
work of the courts would be super- 
vised by an International Insolvency 
Council. 

The jurisdiction of the courts could 
be invoked by the creditors of a per- 
son named as an international insol- 
vent, and would apply to the adminis- 
tration of the property of that per- 
son to the benefit of creditors. Any 
person carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness might be constituted an inter- 
national insolvent. In considering a 
petition, the international tribunal 
would take into account the prin- 
ciples that the interests of trade 
creditors would be paramount, and 
that no declaration of international 
liquidation should be deemed to be in 
the interests of trade creditors if it 
appeared that they, as a body, would 
benefit more from other remedies. 

For the purpose of liquidation, it is 
proposed that debts be expressed in 


terms of standard currency, and be 
converted at the rate of exchange 
current in the principal money mar- 
ket of the country of the standard 
currency. The World Court of Inter- 
national Insolvency would be consti- 
tuted from a panel of judges, to 
which each member country would 
have the right to appoint two nomi- 
nees. Appeals would lie from national 
tribunals to the Supreme Court. 


Turkish Surplus 


Trade sources suggest, on the basis 
of published estimates, that Turkey 
will have 1 million tons wheat, 
60,000 tons rye, 90,000 tons barley, 
10,000 tons oats and 15,000 tons corn 
available for export this year. 

The purchase of grain is a govern- 
ment monopoly under the control of 
Toprak Mahulleri Ofisi, the soil prod- 
ucts office, with buying stations lo- 
cated at 400 country points. Prices 
paid to producers are fixed by the 
authorities. Sales are made by Top- 
rak on both the domestic and foreign 
markets with charges set for pro- 
cessing, transportation and market- 
ing costs. Sales below cost are per- 
mitted to home areas classified as 
distressed by the government and to 
meet competition in the export mar- 
ket. Export prices for soft wheat 
are based on the Kansas City quo- 
tation for No. 2 Hard Winter, basis 
f.o.b. Gulf ports. The government 
pays producer premiums for durum, 
white wheat, malting barley, white 
barley and oats. The selling price 
of durum must top that for a winter 
wheat by $14 ton. 


Toprak lost heavily in its exports 
sales of grain during 1953 and the 
deficiency is expected to be even 
higher this year because of the de- 
cision to pay higher prices to pro- 
ducers and in the face of declining 
world prices which will require even 
heavier export subsidies than those 


paid in respect of last season's crop 
On wheat, it is estimated by traders 
that the government paid the equiv- 
alent of $40 million in subsidies in 
respect of 1953 operations. 


Millers Advertise 


The Canadian Flour Export Com- 
mittee, formed two years ago to 
boost the sales in foreign markets, 
has opened a program of institutional 
advertising in the chief British baking 
publications. The keynote of the first 
message is that Canadian hard spring 
wheat flour is noted the world over 
for producing a high yield of bread. 
The message will be changed at in- 
tervals throughout the series and the 
aim is to keep a continuous reminder 
before bakers of the results they may 
expect to obtain by using the top 
quality Canadian product. 

The program has been devised by 
Herbert A. E. Collins, chairman of 
the publicity committee and export 
manager of Western Canada Flour 
Mills, Ltd., in association with Harry 
J. Dowsett, secretary of the export 
group. 


Russian Acreage 


The acreage sown to crops in Rus- 
sia this year is estimated at more 
than 400 million acres, according to 
the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers. This figure repre- 
sents a considerable increase over the 
1953 acreage and follows a govern- 
ment decree for increased production 
announced earlier this year. The acre- 
age under spring grains increased by 
15 million acres. 

Other reports, 


however, indicate 


that yields will not be as high as 
anticipated. Sowings in some of the 
new areas were made on poor land, 
with a high alkaline content while 
tillage arrangements have not been 
as good as the authorities wished. 
Russia cannot be classed as a danger- 
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ous competitor in the wheat export 
market at the present time although 
the quality of the product is highly 
regarded in countries where sales 
were made last year. 

In the Danubian countries under 
communist control reports are meager 
but it is not expected that yields 
will approach those of last year. 


U.K. Flour Usage 

According to British government 
sources 91% of the bread currently 
consumed in the U.K. is subsidized. 
This means that all but 9% of the 
total bread production is made from 
flour of 80% extraction for it is only 
such bread that ranks for payment 
of the subsidy. 

This report underlines the sales 
resistance to the higher priced whiter 
loaf made from flour of lower extrac- 
tions. News of recent reductions in 
the price of wheat imported from 
Canada brought strong newspaper 
criticisms of the baking industry for 
it was felt that cheaper wheat, and 
hence cheaper flour, meant that the 
price of bread should come down. 
What the critics failed to appreciate, 
however, was that any reduction in 
the price of national flour is a direct 
gain for the British treasury since it 
automatically cuts the cost of the 
subsidy payable from public funds. 
In such circumstances it is impossible 
to pass on the reduction in the selling 
price of the loaf. 


Attempts to obtain similar news- 
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paper prominence for the explana- 
tion met with scant response and the 
whole situation added up to bad pub- 
lic relations for the baking industry. 





GREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


James Sanders Retires 
From Fulton Position 


ATLANTA — James O'H. Sanders, 
sales manager of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, has announced his 
resignation after 35 years of contin- 
uous service with the company. The 
resignation will be effective Sept. 1. 

Mr. Sanders joined the company as 
a salesman on Sept. 1, 1919, and 
became sales manager in the early 
1920's. He has served in that position 
since. 








WAGE DISPUTE 


(Continued from page 9) 





the Aug. 23 meeting also said: “The 
company also reaffirmed the offer 
that it previously made that it would 
match any offer made by the mills 
that are now in group negotiations 
with the union.” 

After the Aug. 23 meeting Inter- 
national sent a letter to employees 
which said, in part: “The company on 
Wednesday, Aug. 18, posted an an- 
nouncement on the bulletin board 
that it stood ready to match any gen- 
eral wage offer which the Minneapo- 
lis flour group would make. The 
company restated this position at to- 
day’s meeting. The group offer made 
before the conciliator last Friday was 
7¢. The company has also made this 
offer.” 

Approximately 1,200 employees are 
involved in the dispute. Milling com- 
panies involved, in addition to Inter- 


national, are General Mills, Inc., 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Atkinson Milling Co., 


and King Midas Flour Mills. 
Federal conciliators said they were 

keeping in contact with both man- 

agement and union representatives. 
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DEATHS 


G. Willard Hales, 79, chairman of 
the board of directors of Hales & 
Hunter Co., died Aug. 14. The firm, 
which Mr. Hales founded in 1916, op- 
erates several terminal elevators as 
well as a number of formula feed 
mills. A resident of Oak Park, {Il., 
Mr. Hales was a member and former 
director of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 





Mrs. Lewis G. Graeves, wife of the 
chairman of the board of the Am- 
erican Bakers Assn.. died the night 
of Aug. 22. She had been in apparent 
good health. Mr. Graeves is presi- 
dent of the Charles Schneider Baking 
Co., Inc... Washington. 


Miss Kathleen Kent Arendall, 58, 
died recently at her home in High- 
land Springs, Va. She was a sister of 
Ily H. Arendall of Omaha, represent- 
ative of Larvacide Products, Inc. 


Monroe Wellerson, 59, export man- 
ager of general flour sales for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., died in New York. 
More details will be found on page 
10. 













Interstate Reports 
Record Earnings in 
First Half of 1954 


LOS ANGELES—-Highest first-half 
sales in the history of Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. were reported by the pres- 
ident, R. L. Nafziger, at a directors’ 
meeting here, at which the company’s 
regular quarterly dividend was de- 
clared. 

A dividend for the quarter of 25¢ 
per share was voted on the 763,605 
shares outstanding, plus the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.20 per share 
on 75,000 shares of preferred, payable 
Oct. 1 to holders of record at the 
close of business on Sept. 17. 

Net sales for the 28 weeks ending 
July 10, 1954, totaled $48,388,409, a 
6% increase over sales of $45,276,211 
in the like period of 1953, the 28 
weeks ending July 11, 1953. 

Net earnings aggregated $1,663,121 
compared with net earnings in the 
like period of 1953 of $1,382,002. This 
was equal, after preferred require- 
ments, to $1.92 per share on 763,605 
shares of common stock outstanding, 
compared with $1.55 in the first half 
of 1953. Both earnings figures are 
based on the amount of stock out- 
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dend of May 3, 1954. 

Pre-tax earnings were $3,464,835 for 
1954 as compared with $3,993,072 in 
1953's first half. This was accounted 
for by strike losses, extraordinary 
costs of integrating new plants, and 
increased costs of ingredients and 
wages, Nafziger said. 

During 1954's first half, Interstate 
registered major expansion into new 
areas with acquisition of the three 
Ambrosia Cake plants in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, Birmingham, Alabama, 
and Greensboro, N.C.; and new bread 
plants in Oakland and Sacramento, 
Calif. Adjustment of these new prop- 
erties to the policies and operation 
procedures of Interstate is progress- 
ing rapidly, Mr. Nafziger stated. 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 








“Ogilvie”. 


it's wise to buy quality! 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality chat their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 










































































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Osgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews ere for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 


amounting to probably not over 10 


or 15% of capacity. Running time 
about held its own at three to four 
days. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions Aug. 20: Extra high patent 


$7.00% 7.40, standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $6.4076.50, first clears, unen- 
riched, $5.05@5.15, delivered TCP. 

Oklahoma Oity: Operation was 
100% last week. Sales improved and 
averaged 40.5%, compared’ with 
28.3% a week earlier. Bookings were 
divided 624% to the family buyers 
and 37.6% to bakers. Prices were 
stable and closed unchanged from the 
previous week. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, Aug. 21: Carlots, 
family short patent $6.7007.10, 
standard patent $6.20@6.40; bakers 
unenriched in paper bags, short pat- 
ent $6.3076.40, standard patent $6.20 
“6.30, straight grade $6.15@6,25. 
Truck lots 20¢@50¢ higher on all 
grades 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business remained 
dull colorless in the central 
states during the week ending Aug. 
21. Actual bookings were estimated 
at around 40 to 45% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity. Shipping directions 
were good, and most mills operated 
a full week, 

The dull surface covered consider- 
able tension in the trade, however, as 
sellers and buyers alike waited out 
the big trade push for spring wheat 
flour. Much jostling and jockeying 
for position was said to be going on 
behind the scenes. The business boom 
is expected to come over the long 
Labor Day week end, and the trade 
is poised to take advantage of the 
period. Little new business was post- 
ed for hard winters during the week. 

Soft wheat flour trading remained 
dormant for the period. Sales of 5,000 
sacks or more were rare, and the 
bulk of new business was made up 
of one or two cars for early ship- 


and 


ment. Most orders were for cracker 
type flour, with clears second in vol- 
ume and blender types running a 
poor third. Family flour directions 


showed a substantial pick up, with 
back to school preparations calling 
for inventory building. 

Quotations Aug. 21: Spring top 
patent $6.50@6.90, standard $6.40@ 
6.80, clear $5.90@6.50; hard winter 
short $6.200 6.50, 95% patent $6.10@ 
6.40, clear $5.10@5.39, family flour 
$7.95: soft winter short $6.98@7.15, 
standard $5.95@6.41, clear $5.15@ 
5.56. Cotton bags cost 26¢ and papers 
ll¢ 

St. Louis: Shipping directions were 
fairly good last week. Demand for 
spring wheat flour was slow. Soft 
wheat flour business was fair to good, 
while demand for hard winter wheat 
flour was just fair. Clears and low 
grades remained in good demand. 
Packaged goods demand continued 
excellent 

Quotations Aug. 20, in 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.15, 
top hard $7.70, ordinary $6.35. In 
100-Ib. papers: Bakers, cake $7, pas- 
try $5.25, soft straights $5.40, clears 


$5; hard winter short $6.35, standard 
$6.20, clears $5.40; spring short $7.05 
standard $6.95, clears $6.75. 


East 


Boston: Flour trading continued 
quiet in the local market last week 
despite several sizable price breaks 
early in the week which at one time 
saw springs down about 11¢ and hard 
winters at 9¢ below closing values 
Springs finished about 8¢ lower on 
the top grades, but first clears moved 
against the trend and closed 2¢ net 
higher on the outside of the range, 
which was narrowed somewhat. Hard 
winters closed with a strong tone de- 
spite the inactivity and were about 
8¢ net higher at the finish. Soft 
wheat flours were relatively un- 
changed with the exception of east- 
ern straights which closed 5¢ higher 
for the week. 

Not much could be said about the 
market action for the week as prac- 
tically all buyers were on the side- 
lines. While there was some interest 
in the movement of springs, price- 
wise, there was very little action be- 
yond the inquiry or observation 
stage. Local buyers still feel that the 
overall market will eventually work 
lower and for this reason are con- 
tent to work out their holdings until 
a more favorable buying opportunity 
is presented. 

Quotations Aug. 21: Spring short 
patents $7.23@7.33, standards $7.134 
7.23, high gluten $7.68@7.78, first 
clears $6.77@7.02; hard winter short 
patents $6.88@7.00, standards $6.68 


“6.80; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 
“6.77, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.77, high ratio $6.27@7.62; 
family $8.22. 

Buffalo: There was little sales ac- 
tivity in the flour market last week 
Consumers are looking for lower 
levels and waiting for another favor- 
able spot such as occurred a few 
weeks ago. 

During the recent push small! bak- 
eries stepped into the market, but it 
is believed that their commitments 
averaged only about 30 to 45 days 
If prices work lower, it is likely that 
they will augment their supplies. If 
prices fail to drop, they probably will 
resume the hand-to-mouth buying 
that characterized so much of last 
year’s market 

The spring wheat harvest has been 
delayed by rains, and consequently 
there was little pressure in the mar- 
ket last week and offerings were 
easily absorbed. Later on when the 
crop begins to move again anothe1 
favorable buying period may occur 
when increased receipts reach termi 
nal points. 

Last week spring wheat flour eased 


off and ended the week 8¢ lower. 
Kansas wheat flour firmed and gained 
9¢. 

Soft wheat flours were relatively 


inactive. Cake flour was unchanged 
and pastry flour moved up 5¢. Clears 
were unchanged. 

There has been some talk of rais- 
ing bread prices here but everyone is 
waiting for the other fellow to make 
the first move. There is a substantial 
spread between wholesale prices of 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—195 1-55 


(1,000 bushels) 








Us ule 

Importing Guaranteed for 
countries purchases* weekt Wheat 
Austria 9,186 ‘ 9 
Belgium »» 23,883 4 86 
Bolivia .... P 4,042 74 74 
Brazil 13,228 7,350 
Ceylon . — 10,288 
Costa Rica .. 1,286 i] 
Cuba eee 7,422 4 ‘11 
Denmark odie 1,837 
Dom, Republt 1,029 
Ecuador . 2,388 
Egypt 14,697 
El Salvador 735 
Germany 55,116 SO 158 
Greece . 12,860 
(juatemalat* 1,286 
i: re 1,837 8 
Honduras ‘ 735 ; 
Iceland e 404 1 
BMGIR oe ceses 36,744 
Indonesia eee 6,246 
Ireland eee 10,105 
Israel errr 8,267 
Japan pee 36,744 
Jordan os 939 
Korea .. 1,470 
Lebanon 756 
Liberia . aes 73 
Mexico . 14,698 
Netherlands 24,802 146 f 
New Zealand 5,879 
Nicaragua 368 
Norway ‘ 8,151 
Panama 845 i 
POPU once 7,349 
Philippines 8,672 60 
Portugal . 7,349 
Saudi Arabia 2,57 
Spain . 9, 18¢ 
Switzeriand 7,900 
South Africa 13,228 
Vatican State . 551 
Venezuela .... 6,246 oi 
Yugoslavia... 3,674 

Total 389,373 941 15,989 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countris 

talance aia R 

*Sales must not exceed 90% of the 
otherwise authorized by the Wheat Council 
Aug. 11-17, 1954. tSales confirmed by COC 
Council through Aug. 13, 1954. **Quota filled 


quota of 339,000 bu. which has reported no 
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! 124 
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11 Lin 11 
19 Sf 18 1 ’ 
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174,4 9,29] 1 s ) 
quantity before Feb s 19 untle 
s sales’ (net 1dijustments) for vee} 
Aug. 17, 1954. ‘Sales 1 i Whea 
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large bakeries and chain store bak 
eries. And the large bakeries are un- 
certain what the chains would do if 
they raised their prices. The bakery 
trade is unanimous in the opinion 
that because of high labor and raw 
material costs, an increase is justi- 
fied now. 

On the hand, some in the 
trade say it would be psychologically 
unwise at this time to increase prices 
because of the recent drop in coffee 
prices. The two are not related and 
have different factors behind them 
but the bad timing might put house- 
wives in a disgruntled mood. 

The bakery trade has reacted fa- 
vorably to the price support bill, 
bringing wheat support down to 
8212% of parity. But the only effect 
the bill could have on the current 
crop would be if farmers decided to 
make the most out of their situation 
and put an increased amount of their 
wheat under loan. This could cause 
a stiffening of prices by reducing an 
already short supply of good quality 
millable wheat. 

The export market sank back into 
apathy after reports from Europe 
disclosed that damage to wheat crops 
from floods and wet weather was not 
as extensive as earlier reports had 
indicated. 

Four more ships were added last 
week to Buffalo’s growing grain stor- 
age fleet, bringing the total now to 
16. 

Flour output was off slightly from 
a week earlier and mill running time 
ranged from 5 to 7 days. 

Quotations Aug. 20: Spring family 
$8.00@8.10, gluten $7.6277.69, short 
$7.17@7.24, standard $7.12@7.14, 
straight $7.07, first clear $6.68 6.96; 


other 


hard winter short $6.87, standard 
$6.72 6.77, first clear $6.42; soft 
winter short patent $6.00@7.66 


standard $6.96, straight 
first clear $5.16@5.35. 

New York: Reducing spring wheat 
flour prices earlier last week failed 
to stimulate extensive trading here, 
and sales continued to lag on quiet 
markets. Buyers remained indifferent 
to the decline, with purchases being 
made for current needs in one to two 
car lots. Even offerings 20¢ below the 
general range did not draw volume 
business. An erratic market through- 
out the week ended with spring flours 
down 8@10¢ and southwesterns up 
3Q@8¢. 

Clears were reported moving, al- 
though somewhat scattered, with 
prices remaining firm in view of their 
tightness. 

Cake grades remained quiet with 
middle western supplies ample, but 
eastern mills found little wheat with 
consequent scanty offerings. 

Quotations Aug. 20: Spring family 
flour $8.20, high glutens $7.64@7.76, 
standard patents $6.83@7.21, clears 
$6.75@7; southwestern short patents 
$6.807 6.97, standard patents $6.60 
6.77: high ratio soft winters $6.254 
7.60, straights $5.30 5.70. 

Philadelphia: The 


$5.90 @ 7.86 


local market 


gave a listless performance last week 
with all types of flour experiencing 
limited demand at best and prices 
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drifting back and forth in a 


area. 


narrow 


Bakers and jobbers again focused 
their attention on the behavior of 
spring flours, waiting for the pressure 
which had been expected to develop 
the marketing movement be- 
came a factor. The absence of such a 
development left the trade in a po- 
sition where it preferred to confine 
itself to modest replacements, and 
because a majority of bakers im- 
proved their positions recently and 
thus felt no urgency about re-or- 
dering. 


once 


About the only change in the pic- 


ture in springs was 5¢ sack down- 
ward revisions from the _ previous 
week, something which narrowed 
their premium over hard winters. 
The latter meanwhile, remained 


quiet with modest discounts by a few 
mills failing to stir up any real fol- 
lowing even though some _ bakers 
would prefer to solidify their posi- 
tions before what they hope will be 
a period of sales improvement after 
the Labor Day holiday. Right now re- 
tail demand for baked goods is said 
to be just about holding its own. 

Quotations Aug. 21: Spring high 
gluten $7.65@7.75, short patent $7.20 
@7.30, standard $7.15@7.25, first 
clear $6.8546.95; hard winter short 
patent $7.05@7.15, standard $6.954 
7.05; soft winter western $5.60@5.80, 
nearby $5.25@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: A 5¢ increase in spring 
patents and protection at old prices 
for a day brought a little buying the 
first of week. There was little 
buying interest in hard Kansas pat- 
ents. Some clears sold but only in 
very moderate volume 


last 


Buyers of spring wheat flour still 
look for lower prices with the new 
crop. Sales of spring wheat patents 
extended only to 30 days ahead. 

Sales of pastry and cake flours 
were very slow as buyers are well 
stocked on soft wheat patents. Fam- 
ily patents in the advertised brands 
offering special buying inducements 
had moderate sales last week. Other 
family sales were limited 

Directions are “fair to very good.” 

Quotations Aug. 21: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.3906.67, medium 
patent $6.49@6.77, short patent $6.59 
16.87; spring wheat standard patent 
$7.01@7.20, medium patent $7.064 
short patent $7.11 7.30, clears 


1 ah 


$6.63 07.26, high gluten $7.56@7.75; 
family patent, advertised brands 
$7.70@8, other brands $6.297 7.70, 
pastry and cake flours $5.58 7.69. 
South 
New Orleans: Flour business was 


again very quiet last week, with sales 
at a low point and consisting chiefly 
ot spot and moderate re- 
Signs of buying interest 
evident in lower flour costs. 
However, buyers’ ideas were below 
prices acceptable to mills 

Hard obtain the 
greater percentage of the limited de- 
mand, with northern springs continu- 
ing to be active in a limited way 
With the trade in general fairly well 
contracted, there appears to be no 
enthusiasm to add to these purchases 


coverage 
placement 
were 


winters seem to 


at present levels 
The cracker and cookie baking 
trade showed little interest in soft 


winters, other than an occasional car 
or two for nearby delivery. The con- 
tinued quietness in retail cake busi- 
deterrent towards 
purchases of cake flour. Bakers and 
afforded the chief outlet for 
the moderate sales, with quietness in 


ness acted as a 


jobbers 


the family flour trade, which has 
been well contracted for some time 
ahead 
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Shipping directions continue quite 
good, apparently indicating the car- 
rying of heavier stocks by the baking 
trade. Stocks on hand are being 
gradually augmented and can now be 
considered as fairly heavy. 

Export flour business was quiet to 
Europe and The Americas. The 
Netherlands continues to show some 
interest, but its price ideas were too 
low to permit business. 

Quotations Aug. 20, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.50, 
standard $6.154 6.30, first clear $5.20 
@5.60; spring bakery short patent 
$7@7.15, standard $6.85@7.10, first 
clear $6.60@6.80, high gluten $7.45@ 
7.70; soft wheat short patent $5.60 
5.90, straight $5.25@5.50, first clear 
$5.55@5.90, high ratio cake $5.90@ 


6.30; Pacific Coast cake $7.10@7.35, 
pastry $65006.60. Shipments — by 
barge from Minneapolis approxi- 


mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Production continued to 
fall off last week, and some interior 
mills were shut down completely, 
partly for vacation purposes, as new 
bookings failed to materialize. There 
is a growing feeling in the trade that 
prices will probably continue rather 
high, and millers report that they are 
continuing to have trouble in locat- 
ing supplies of milling quality wheat. 
Most millers feel that there will be 
substantial bookings of new crop 
flour one of these days, but in the 
meantime everyone is sitting on the 
sidelines and waiting. There is no ex- 
port business of any note, and none 
appears to be in the offing. Family 
patent $8.00, bluestem $7.12, bakery 
$7.38, pastry $6.47. 

Portland: Flour grindings of the 
mills continue fairly good. Export 
mills continue to grind in fairly good 
shape. Possibility of settlement of the 
lumber and logging strike will open 
up domestic business on a_ wider 
scale. Credits have been poor in these 
areas, and shipments of flour have 
been held back. Domestic bookings 
have shown improvement this month. 

Quotations Aug. 20: High gluten 
$7.40, all Montana $7.13, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.33, bluestem bakers 
$7.07, cake $7.24, pastry $6.24, pie 
$5.94, whole wheat 100% $6.68, gra- 
hams $6.37, cracked wheat $6.04. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Business last 


week showed no unusual activity, 
demand continuing at the lowered 
tempo characteristic of recent 


months. The competition in the U.K 


market is still severe, though there 
have been no further price cuts. 
What business is obtained by the 
Canadian mills is at an unsatisfac- 


tory price level. As far as consumers 
are concerned, lowered prices do not 
serve to hike the requirement, and 
it is apparent that the action of the 
British millers is aimed at meeting 
and beating overseas competition. 

Routine outlets continue to take 
their usual requirements, but there is 
not enough on the order books to ob- 
tain satisfactory mill run. 

The domestic market is quiet, al- 
though competition between sellers is 
intense. Quotations Aug. 21: Top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $11.00 
“11.50, less cash discounts, 98's cot- 
tons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $8.50 
“9.00 bbl. less cash discounts, pa- 
pers, mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

Australian sellers of soft wheat 
flour on the U.K. market dipped thei: 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations 





in sacks of 100 Ib 
cartoad lote 


(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib) 


All quotations on basis of prompt delivery 








Chicago Mpls Kane, City TSt, Louts Huffalo 
Spring family 5 7 | $6.53a@ 7.55 § “ 5 “ $k 00 K.10 
Spring top patent 6.50 @6.90 “ “ “1 " 
Spring high gluten a 6.96 @ 7.06 “ " 7.420 7,409 
Spring short a 6.460 6.56 “ e705 TAT@i724 
Spring standard 6.40@6.80 O.36@6 4 ”“ weos Twas 
Spring straight “a a“ " “ “7.07 
Spring first clear .90M6.50 6.01lW@6.51 u "6.76 6.68 @ 6.06 
Hard winter family 07.95 “" 6.300 7.60 a7z.70 “ 
Hard winter hort “" “ 6.07Ta@ 6.12 W635 wes87 
Hard winter standard 6.10@ 6.40 a 9a 6a “#6.20 6.72@6.77 
Hard winter first clear ».10@5.39 “ 70a 5.10 w5.40 wéiae 
Soft winter family a “ " “wes “ 
Sort winter short patent 6.98 @ 7.15 “ ” 4 4 00@7 66 
Soft winter standard 5.95 Weal "1 “u u wion 
Soft winter straight a “ “ w5ae 6£.90@ 7.86 
Soft winter first clear “" ”" “l Ww 56.09 5.16 @5.25 
Rye flour white 180@4 87 151.@ 4.56 “ w6.413 “ 
Rye flour dark sO@41 1.760% Sl “ “4.38 “ul 
Semelina blend, bulk “ &. 30 8.40 "“ “ a 
New York Phila Hoston Pittsburgh *New Onl 
Spring family $ pe.20 § “ $ wh.22 $7.70 8.00 § “ 
Spring high gluten 7.640 7.76 T66G@7.76 TOS@778 T56@7.75) F4Ab@ 7.70 
Spring hort “4 7.20@7.230 7.234 7.23 7.127.200 7.00477.16 
Spring standard 6.830 7.21 7.160 7.2 7.13407.23 TOL@ 7.20 GRA T10 
Spring first clear 6.75% 7.00 6.850 6.95 6.77% 7.02 6.6340 7.24 4 HO@e ko 
Hard winter short 6 80@6.97 7T.05@7.15 G.S8@W7.00 6.594 6.87 6.20@ 6.60 
Hard winter standard 6 40@6.77 6.95@7.0 6686.80 6.3990 6.67 6.150 6.30 
Hard winter first clear “1 a “ “ > 20@ 6.80 
Soft winter short patent “ “ " “ 5.00@ 56.90 
Soft winter straight 355.70 “ 7406.77 “ 5.2 5.50 
Soft winter first clear “ “i a “ 5.560 5.00 
Rye flour white »15@5.40 > 20% ww “ oom 6.24 “ 
Rye flour dark a“ “ “ 6250 4.46 a“ 
Semolina blend, bulk R.9° 49.02 a“ 1 wo. " 
Seattle Toronto **Winniper 
Family patent $ “" Spring top patent $11.00@ 11.50 810 80@ 11.40 
Dluesten “" taker S400 9.00 4h 9.75 
Bakery gract “ Winter exportst “ “ 
Pastry at 
100-Tb papers tlOd-ib export cottons, fas. Montreal Halifax, **For delivery between 
rt. William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-1b. papore 





Week- end 


earload lots. 


millfeed quotations 
prompt delivery, ten 


summarized from the 
packed in) 100-1b 


market reviews, are based on 
f.o.b. at Indicated points 


sacks 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Hoston 
Iran $412.00@43.00 $39. 50@40.00 % am 44.50 $ “u62.00 $ “whee 
Standard midds 4.00@ 44.50 0.500 41.50 5.500 46.00 aw54.00 “56 
hlour midds 4. HOM E5.00 waggu 19.000 60.50 “ “1 
Red dow 57.50@59.50 wmo5a.ge 19. 00@ 62.50 wig ou “ 
Kansas City St. Louis rt, Worth New Orlean Beonuttle 
Htrat $37.50 38.00 $4 442.75 s "46.00 S$17.000 48 25 $ “ 
hort $3.00@43.50 47.2547 47.76 900d 50.00 / 00d 53.00 “ 
tran Shorts Middlings 
roronto Stk 00 M5000 $52.00@ 63.00 $5k COG 60.00 
Winniper 9.0007 44.00 12. 000 47.00 ik.vdm 62.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 











Visible upply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the ecretary of the Chicago Doard 
0 Trad in bushel (000's omitted) Aug. 14, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat Corn ate Itve Harley 
1954 195 1054 195% 1954 195% 1954 195% 1954 1955 
Raltimor 6.379 4,815 423 65 ; ‘ , 7 se 
Boston 1.104 1.535 
Hhutfal ids 10,699 64% 198 fae 1854 109 1K 185 hi 
Afloat 14098 9 “on 94 tn i 
Chicano 17.710 19,237 ORS 1.273 1496 4,275 8.68 Ost tal Ist 
Afloat OY 
Peulutl 1,552 3.678 1,031 1S Luc mo isa 109 «62,409 Bi? 
Afloat 1,653 
Enid §.854 12,738 ° ) 
Kt Worth 13.467 19,509 H O14 711 ik i2 10 “ uh 
Galveston 1.066 1,765 1 if 
Hutchinsor 8.475 ‘3.411 
Indianapell 6H 05% 1306 Hao 1s hia Wi 9 14 
Kansas City 14.681 40,637 18 o4 20 o5 " 147 is 
Milwaukes 1.408 aad i 46 “o9 644 7 1 1,144 ! 7 
Minneapolis 1,950 14,697 1,263 +) 707 1.455 797 135 1an0 oo 
New Ovrleat 5,015 1,373 4 } 
New York +891 1,49 1 1 
Afloat 17,054 1 me 
Omaha 0.456 9,470 Liide ta) 1,858 1,11 i 7 
Peoria 1,321 ' 15% 7 ” 120 14 
Philadelphia 1 999 H 1 " 
Sioux Cit 1711 1,057 ' ‘ 4 21 1 LJ » 
st Josep 17,161 4 16 is i79 6a " j 
St. Loui l 2 9 6 ] 179 nt 1,159 1¢ 18 7 ‘/ 
Wiel i 19,4510 l 0 
Lake i | i” 16 lif li 
Cat 91 
rotal 96 i 14,61 11,496 8,609 17,006 18,003 11,820 4,134 > 827 h,110 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing grain futures quotation in leading market in cent per bushel 
WHEAT VLANBEEKI 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Minnenpolis 
Sept Loe Sept I bee Mar May) Sept Tec Mar Kept dee 
hard hard hard 
Aug. If 7 i 13% 16% 15% 1 oF 7% fh 0 +1 
Aug 1 s " 13% if'™% 17% 13% 7% 229% a 7) 1% 
Aug. 15 7% 1% ! 16 117% 12% 7% gi 128% ' 7 
Aug. 19 7% ; i 146 17% 1 ‘ 7% 9% i ‘1 ai 
Aug } 73 1 16% 16% 11% 7% 19% 12k 3 tt 
--CORN RYE ¢ OATS _~ 
Chicago Chicago Vinnipes Minneapolis Chicage Minneapolis 
Sept I dere tenet I bee vet Lhe Rept Tbe Hep 1 bere Rept ] ber 
Aug. 1 164 1 » 116% 121 107% 107% i . 74% HH% ao% 
Aug. 1 4 i , 119% 1 + 108 bie 126 74 “7 70 
Auge. 1 164% 154% 118 1 ‘ 109%, 110 124! > 671 0% 
Aug. 19 164% 1 » 119! 1 P 1609 119% j vi { 67) 10%, 
Aug. 20 ..163% 154 119% 123% 111% I11% 126% i2% 74% 67% 701 
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prices by 35¢ sack 280 lb. to widen 
the gap between their quotations and 
those of the importers offering Ca- 
nadian. Little winter wheat flour 
business is reported by the Canadian 
mills for any market. Quotations 
Aug. 21: Export $3.45 per 100 Ibs., 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

The asking price for winter wheat 
hardened during the week as farm- 
ers retained their stocks in store in 
the hope of foreing up quotations. 
Quotations Aug. 21: $1.3571.37 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Vancouver: Export sales of Cana- 
dian flour across the Pacific last 
week were again along routine lines. 
Main shipments were to the Philip- 
pines, with limited amounts going to 
Hong Kong and Malaya. 

Information from Hong Kong is to 
the effect that the new flour mill con- 
structed there by Chinese interests 
has not yet gone into operation and 
will not be running for a month or 
so, several months behind schedule. 
This plant will grind Canadian wheat 
largely and no doubt will cut into 
Canadian flour sales. At the same 
time little information is coming out 
regarding the success Japanese mills 
grinding Canadian wheat are having 
in selling to the sterling areas in the 
Far Fast. 

Australian offerings in such areas 
as Malaya and Indonesia continue 


well below the best Canadian ideas 
with the result that shippers here 


are finding it increasingly difficult to 
attract buyers. 

Central and South American busi- 
ness is reported fairly good, with 
substantial sales made to such coun- 
tries as Colombia. 

In the domestic trade sales of 
flour, cake and bread mixes in the 
stores are reported holding up well 
in view of the long bakery strike. 
Prices for hard wheat grinds are un- 
changed. Cash car quotations. First 
patents $11.10 in jutes and $11.20 in 
98's cottons; bakers’ patents $10.05 
in paper bags and $10.15 in cottons; 
western pastry to trade $13.90 and 
western cake flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills continue 
to operate at less than 75% of ca- 
pacity, and in western Canada do- 
mestic demand is moderate and sup- 
plies ample for immediate require- 


ments. Prices remain steady. Flour 
export business for the week ended 
Aug. 19, amounted to 156,000 bbl., 


with a little more than 63,000 bbl. for 
IWA buyers. The week previous Ca- 
nadian mills worked 282,000 bbl. for 
export. Quotations Aug. 21: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.80011.40; second pat- 
ents $10.30@ 11,00, second patents to 
bakers $9.45@9.75. All prices cash 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices held about 
steady throughout the week, with 
bran up somewhat on the low end of 
the range. Demand and supplies ap- 
peared on good balance, with neither 
showing any unusual developments. 
Quotations Aug. 23: Bran $39.50 @ 40, 
standard midds. $40.50@41.50, flour 
midds. $49.50, red dog $54.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices sagged 
last week to a_ point where the 
jobbing trade acquired new interest 
and the market turned upward for a 
time. Storage stocks are bulging here, 
but offerings are not too burdensome 
on the market and the moderate to 
fair demand is adequately handled. 
Quotations Aug. 23: Bran $37.50@ 


carlots 


38, shorts $43@ 43.50, sacked, Kansas 
City 
Wichita: Millfeed demand improved 
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Ernest H. Heath, Jr. 


SALES MANAGER — Ernest H. 
Heath, Jr., has been appointed sales 
manager of the newly-created flex- 
ible packaging division, Arkell & 
Smiths, it was announced by S. 8S. 
Yates, president and chairman of the 
board, The flexible packaging division 
was formed within the company to 
handle the output of a recently-ac- 
quired plant at Hudson Falls, N.Y. 
Mr. Heath was for the past six years 
associated with the Dobeckman Co, 
in sales and market development. 
This is the fourth plant acquired by 
Arkell & Smiths to provide a com- 
plete line of stock and custom pack- 
aging products. Sales of the new di- 
vision will be made through dis- 
tributors and through direct sales. 





and was good last week. Offerings 
were adequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Aug. 20: Bran $38.25@ 
38.50, shorts $43@43.50. Prices on 
both bran and shorts were about un- 
changed, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was fair last week, coming from the 
Southeast and from local dealers who 
have allowed inventories to become 
depleted. Prices were softer at mid- 
week but came back late in the pe- 
riod to remain unchanged from the 
previous week. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Aug. 23: Bran $37.75 @ 38.25, 
shorts $42.75@ 43.25. 

Salina: Demand was slow with bran 
$1.50 ton lower and shorts 50¢ ton 
lower. Supplies were about in tune 
with trade requirements. Quotations 
Aug. 19, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$37 @37.50, gray shorts $42.50@43 

Fort Worth: Demand last week was 
no more than fair but proved suffi- 
cient to take care of about everything 
offered. Quotations Aug. 20: bran $46, 
shorts $49@50, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, unchanged compared to 
one week previous. 

Oklahoma City: There was con- 
tinued slow demand for all classes 
of millfeed last week. Prices were 
unchanged on bran and 25¢ lower 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars 
Aug. 20: Bran $40.25041.25, mill- 
run $42.75@43.75, shorts $45.25 
46.25. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on 
all classes. 

Chicago: The millfeed market fol- 
lowed an erratic course in the central 
states during the week ending Aug 
21. Dull trading marked most af the 
period. The market was soft in the 
early days, firmer toward the end, 
but slacked off again on the final 
day. Price changes for the week were 
irregular. Quotations Aug. 23: Bran 


$424 43, standard midds. $444 44.50, 
flour midds. $54@55, red dog $57.504 
59.50. 

St. Louis: Bran and shorts 
higher last week. There was little 
demand, but offerings were light. 
Quotations Aug. 20: Bran $42.254 
42.75, shorts $47.50% 47.75, St. Louis 
switching limits. 


were 


Boston: Millfeeds were quiet in the 
local market last week as most buy- 
ers apparently held to the position 
of operating on the lowest possible 
inventory. While a few sales were re- 
ported, they were of the odd-lot na- 
ture and generally scheduled for im- 
mediate needs. Offerings were fairly 
ample but not to the extent of being 
classified as the distress variety. 
Bran eased about $1.50 for the week 
while middlings held unchanged. Quo- 
tations Aug. 21: Standard bran $52, 
midds. $56.00. 

Buffalo: Both large and small coun- 
try mixers played it close to home 
last week. Sales were not quite up 
to a week earlier and most deliveries 
were on a nearby basis. Bran and 
middlings were down, but they rallied 
and regained most of their loss late 
in the week. Good poultry demand 
is continuing to give middlings a pre- 
mium over bran. Heavy feeds were 
firm and in a comfortable position 
despite the approaching end of the 
pig crop. Some sales of heavy feeds 
were made into the first half of Sep- 
tember, There was a small amount 
of bulk bran sales made to the New 
England area but middlings ac- 
counted for the most activity to that 
area. Quotations Aug. 20: Bran 
$44.50, standard midds. $45.50 46, 
flour midds. $59@ 60.50, red dog $594 
62.50. 

Philadelphia: Duliness 
principal characteristic of the local 
millfeed market last week. Buyers 
are deferring placements in the hope 
of being able to purchase later at a 
saving. The Aug. 21 quotation of $52 
on bran was unchanged, while stand- 
ard midds, at $54, remained unmoved 
from the previous week. Red dog, on 
the other hand, rose $3 to $66. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds 
was poor last week. Prices were down 
on bran and middlings and the retail 
trade, fearing lower prices, bought 
very little. Supplies are plentiful in 
all lines. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $49.30@52, standard 
midds. $51.30053.50, flour midds. 
$61.304 63, red dog $67.30@70.50. 

New Orleans: Demand for mill- 
feeds was slow last week with a nar- 
rowing of the prices on bran and 
shorts. However, an increased inter- 
est was shown towards the weekend 
and mixers and jobbers awaited a 
firming of the market. Production 
was fairly heavy, but buying was 
conservative. The up-turn in futures 
was very slight. Quotations Aug. 20: 
Bran $47@48.25, shorts $52@53. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued quiet last week, in spite of 
decreased production, and buying was 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. There is 
no demand from California, and local 
buyers are only taking supplies as 
needed, so that sellers with quick 
cars to move are having difficulty in 
placing them except at discounts. 
Market steady and nominal at $47, 
delivered common transit points. 


Millrun $46.00, 


was. the 


Portland: 
$51.00 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
last week, with trade weaker and sup- 
ply exceeding demand. Mills are 
working to capacity five days a week, 
and are booked well into September 
Quotations Aug. 20: Red bran and 
millrun $44, midds. $49. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $51, midds. 


midds. 
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$56. To California: Red bran 
millrun $51.50, midds. $56.50, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is slow 
in line with season. Supplies are mod- 
erate. Quotations Aug. 21: Bran $48 
a 50, shorts $52@53, midds. $58@60, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
Domestic prices held 
steady last week after considerable 
fluctuation during the past month. 
Supplies from prairie and local mills 
are reported ample for current needs 
with demand only fair. Cash car quo- 
tations: Bran $464 46.50, | shorts 
$49.50 @ 49.80, midds. $57.50 @57.80. 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds has 
slackened and there is a slight in- 
crease in supplies in western Canada. 
Buyers in eastern Canada have ap- 
parently purchased far enough ahead 
that they are now able to back away 
at least temporarily. Prices tend to 
ease. Quotations Aug. 21: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $394 44, shorts $424 47, midds. 
$48@52. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Sales were limited 
last week following the run of book- 
ings the preceding period, and prices 
moved up 15¢ sack. Quotations Aug. 
20: Pure white rye $4.51@4.56, medi- 
um rye $4.3144.36, dark rye $3.764 
3.81. 

Chicago: Rye flour shot up avound 
15¢ sack in the central states during 
the week ending Aug. 21, but the ad- 
vance failed to hurry many potential 
customers into signing orders. Many 
buyers missed the boat when the first 
big booking of new crop supplies was 
made some weeks ago, the trade be- 
lieves, but they do not seem overly 
disturbed and are willing to take 
supplies as needed. Quotations Aug. 
21: White patent rye $4.80@4.87, 
medium $4.60 4.67, dark $3.60 4.12. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were reported good. Quotations 
Aug. 20: Pure white $5.13, medium 
$4.93, dark $4.38, rye meal $4.63. 

Buffalo; There was a fair amount 
of booking in rye last week. The mar- 
ket was stronger and prices ended 
10¢ higher. Quotations Aug. 20: White 
rye $5.13@5.40, medium rye $4.934@ 
5.20, dark rye $4.38@4.65. 

New York: There was some move- 
ment of rye reported last week. Units 
of sale were not large with com- 
paratively small volume resulting. 
Pure white patents were quoted on 
Aug. 20 at $5.15@5.40. 

Philadelphia: The normal reluc- 
tance to build up stocks of dark flour 
during hot weather was again a fac- 
tor in the dullness of the local rye 
market last week. It is reported that 
price ideas of the trade are well be- 


and 
f.o.b. 


Vancouver: 


low current mill postings so that a 
modest advance over the previous 
week's costs was an additional con- 


tribution to the prevailing lack of in- 
terest. The Aug. 21 quotation on rye 
white of $5.20@5.30 was 10¢ above 
that of the week before. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour buying was 
at a low point last week. Replenish- 
ment of stocks was accompanied by 
lower prices and for at least 30 to 
60 days ahead, so prospective buyers 
are again waiting for lower prices. 
Directions were fair. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $545.21, medium $4.704 
5.01, dark $4.250 4.46, blended $6.59@ 
6.69, rye meal $4.35@4.71. 

Portland: White patent $6.55, pure 
dark rye $5.80 
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Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Domestic trade 
and oatmeal has moved up 
slightly during the past two weeks, 
but export interest as far as western 
mills are concerned is unimportant. 
Supplies are moderate. Quotations 
Aug. 21: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$4.75@ 4.95 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.604 
5.85. All prices cash carlots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Little demand is 
reported. Quotations Aug. 21: Rolled 
oats in 80 lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 
98 lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


BREAD 


in rolled 
oats 


S THE STAFF OF re 


St. Regis Announces 


Changes in Personnel 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces several changes in the 
sales personnel of its multiwall pack- 
aging division. 

William T. Orr has been appointed 
assistant manager of the eastern dis- 


trict. He was formerly sales super- 
visor for the St. Louis and Kansas 
City territories. Prior to that, he 


served as a multiwall bag salesman 
for two years in each of the Chicago, 
Kansas City and St. Louis offices. 

Michael T. Biondo has assumed 
sales responsibility for the majority 
of the eastern district accounts for- 
merly handled by Dean G. Abercrom- 
bie, who is now in charge at Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Prior to his appointment, Mr. Bi- 
ondo served as a member of the east- 
ern sales district and handled a num- 
ber of administrative and staff func- 
tions. 

Clifford E. Freeman succeeds Mr. 
Orr as manager of the St. Louis of- 
fice, and he will handle sales in the 
St. Louis territory. He is assisted by 
W. Malcolm Lowry and Robert F. 
Callahan, who recently joined the 
firm. 

Jack Larigan, who was formerly 
sales supervisor of the Minneapolis 
territory of the multiwall packaging 
division, has been transferred to the 
3irmingham, Ala., office as south- 
western district manager. Mr. Lari- 
gan joined the sales promotion de- 
partment at New York in 1946 and 
was transferred to Minneapolis as 
sales representative in 1949. He was 
appointed sales supervisor in July, 
1953. 

Mr. Larigan is succeeded by Wil- 
liam A. Foran, who has been placed 
in charge at Minneapolis. 

Stuart Versfelt, who was formerly 
with the general sales department 
at the New York office, has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in the 
Minneapolis territory and will work 
with Mr. Foran. Mr. Versfelt joined 
St. Regis in June, 1950, in the sales 
department of the New York office. 
He was recalled to the Armed Forces 
in October of that year. Following his 
second tour of duty, he returned to 
the general sales department in May, 
1953. 

Jack Morris has joined the Minne- 
apolis office as field service and sales 
representative 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Fe 


Albemarle Paper Naees 


Changes in Personnel 


RICHMOND, VA. S. D. Fleet, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager, the Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., 
tichmond, Va., has announced a 
number of personpel changes in the 
company’s multiwall bag division. 


John R. Clements, formerly mid- 
western sales manager, becomes sales 
manager of the multiwall bag di- 
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vision. He will continue to maintain 
his office in the Daily News Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Rufus Roberts, formerly sales co- 
ordinator in the home office in Rich- 
mond, becomes assistant to the sales 
manager with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

Other members of the midwestern 
sales district are Dirk Young in Chi- 
cago, Robert Drury in Kansas City, 
Douglas Hayward in Des Moines, 
Howard Gulden in Minneapolis, and 
S. C. Walker, Jr. in Louisville. 

The eastern sales district, 
headquarters at 21 West St., 
York City, is headed by Deane Wicks. 
Operating from this district are 
Harry Houser, with headquarters in 
Buffalo, and Robert Walters in New 
York City. 

Tom Athey heads the southeastern 
sales district with headquarters in 
Baltimore. George Hayes, Roanoke 
Rapids, N.C., operates from this dis- 
trict. 

7. &. 


sales, 


with 
New 


Bacon, formerly in paper 
is transferred to the multiwall 
bag division and becomes sales co- 
ordinator in the home office in Rich- 
mond. 


Pioneer Section of 
AACC Hears Reports 


On 1954 Wheat Crop 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Re- 
ports on wheat variety extension 
progress and on the 1954 wheat crop 
were features of a recent meeting of 
the Pioneer Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. The 
meeting was held Aug. 13-14 at the 





Baker Hotel, Hutchinson. 
The program Friday afternoon, 
Aug. 13, consisted of a tour of the 


Carey salt mine just east of Hutchin- 
son. 

The Saturday morning program in- 
cluded a report of the national con- 
vention by J. F. Schlesinger, Arkan- 
sas City Flour Mills, and a report by 
George W. Schiller of the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, on 
the wheat variety extension progress 
and the aid being given to this pro- 
gram by the Pioneer Section. Mr. 
Schiller reported on the wheat show 
held in Wichita Aug. 3, and similar 
reports were given by Jeff Schlesinger 
on the wheat show held in Salina, 
Kansas, and by Charles Sullivan on 
the wheat show which was held in 
Hutchinson. 

A report was made by R. B. Potts, 
Wichita Flour Mills, chairman of the 
1954 Kansas Crop Reporting Commit- 
tee. The committee this year decided 
to set up permanent files for the Crop 
Reporting Committee, so that the 
new wheat crop each year could be 
compared with previous years as 
based on the different tests used by 
the milling chemists. Mr. Potts was 
assisted by Eldon Smurr of American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, who 
gave a report on the malt require- 
ments on the new crop. Bruce Detter 
of Wallace & Tiernan Co, gave a re- 
port on the bleaching requirements 
of the 1954 crop. 

A paper was presented by Paul 
Imes of the Carey Salt Co., giving 
the history, some of the methods of 
operations and statistics connected 
with the salt mine business. 

After a luncheon, a report on the 
survey of the 1954 Nebraska wheat 
crop was presented by Leslie F., 
Sheffield, secretary of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn. 

The next meeting of the Pioneer 
Section will be held Oct. 8-9 at the 
Wareham Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas. 
This is to be a joint meeting of the 
Kansas City, Nebraska and Pioneer 
sections. 
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Funds Given for Machinery 
Installation at Feed School 


ST. LOUIS Nearly $7,000 has 
been contributed toward the machin- 
ery installation costs of the new 
model feed mill at Kansas State Col- 
lege, early returns to the Feed In- 
dustry Technology School Committee 
indicate. Sixty-one contributors have 
responded so far to the committee 
appeal to “Lend a Hand” in the final 
Stages of completing the feed school 


mill. The total so far collected is 
$6,914. 
The committee, of which J. D. 


Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
is chairman, is asking the feed in- 
dustry to complete the job of mill 
construction by paying the wages of 
one man for one week's work in in- 
stalling the equipment that has been 
donated to the school. 

The mill, specially designed for 
teaching the new feed technology pro- 
gram at the college, is nearing com- 
pletion. Machinery is being shipped 
now and will all be on hand Sept. 15. 
The job of installation will take about 
120 days, and it is hoped that the mill 
will be in complete readiness for the 
second semester of the Kansas State 
College school year. 

Contributions Sought 

Funds are inadequate to complete 
machinery installation now, so the 
committee is asking contributions 
equivalent to wages of one man for 
one week (40 hours @ $2.30 per 
hour) a total of $92. If several hun- 
dred members of the feed industry 
will lend a mill hand in this way, 
the job can be done on time. 

Checks should be made out to Kan- 
sas State College and mailed to J. D. 
Sykes, Chairman, Feed Industry Tech- 
nology School Committee, Ralston 
Purina Co., Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis. 

Following is a list of the early con- 
tributors. Not all of those who have 
mailed checks are included herewith 
but will appear in later reports: 


Ames Reliable Products Company, 

Ames, lowa .. : : $184.00 
Andale Farmers Co Op | Co., Andale, 

Kansas 92.00 
Brewers Yeas t ( Jouncil, Cc ‘hicago . 606.00 
Bullard Feed Company, Chicago, Ill 92.00 
Burhop & Company, Fort Wayne, Ind 92.00 
Burmeister, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis 26.00 


James H. Burrell & Sons, Ine., St 
Louis . 92.00 
Burrows E quipment Co . "Bvanston 
60.00 
‘Nebr 92.00 


i os és 
Central Alfalfa, Inc 2 ‘Lexington, 


Chic-O-Line Feed Mill, Chickasha, 
Okla. oeeenes ee ° 92.00 
Colby Milling, Inc., Colby, Wis 92.00 


Corman Bag Company, Chelsea, Mass. $2.00 





Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., Birming 

ham, Ala. TUTTITT TTT . 276.00 
D. C. A., Ine shic ago, ny ssooseccce Ouee 
Dietrich & Gambrill, Inec., Frederick 

GD, cccccccsvecessessescesseere 250.00 
Dixie Mac hinery Mfg. Co., St, Louis, 

BBO, ccccccccovesvesevecseseers . 100.00 
Dixie Mills Cc o., Bast St. Louis, lil... 276.00 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Mil- 

waked, WIG. ccccccccccesecceseoss 210.00 
The Essmueller Co.,, St. Louis, Mo. 145.00 
Fasco Mill Products, Mendota, Il. 92.00 
Funk Brothers Seed Company, Bloom 

ington, Ill, . . 92.00 


Goldena Mills, Inc. . West Fargo, 
Golden 8un Milling Co., 


N.D. 92.00 
Katherville, 


FOWR ccc ccescccccvesesevecsseses . 100.00 
Great We ste rn Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, 

BANGAD oo ccccsccccersece . 60.00 
Hiawatha Grain Company, Minneapo- 

i 2 vcxeeebeusebeeees 100,00 


Hill Fairchild Feed Cc ompany, Lin 
coln, Neb. ° . , 184.00 
Fred J Holtby, Minneapolis in 
memory of, by Jacob Rubinoff Co., 
Vineland, N.J. . 100,00 
The Hubinger Co., Keokuk, Iowa 100.00 
Humphreys-Godwin Co, Memphis, 


TOM. cccccccssscccvesersesseces 92.00 
International “Milling C 0. “Minne sapolia 92.00 
Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, Fila 92.00 


Cc. M. Keith Company 
Kentucky Chemical 
Cincinnatl, 


Decatur, Ill... 92.00 
Industries, Inc, 
Ohio ... . 184,00 


LaCrosse Miiling Co., Cochrane, Wis, 92.00 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., Min 
neapolis , . 100.00 
MacDonald Engine ering C o., Chicago 
Ill. ' 1600.00 
Martins’ Feed Mills, Ne w Paria, Ind. 92.00 


Midwest Dried Milk Co., Dundee, Til. 92.00 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co, Minne- 


apolis .. 


Nappanee Milling Co., Nappanee, Ind, 184,00 
National Food Co.,, Fond du Lac, Wis, 184.00 
Nellis Feed Co., Chicago, Il 92.00 
Northwestern Distributing Co., Mason 

City, lowa 92.00 
Omega Machine C ompany, Pr rovidenc e, 

8 ae .. 260.00 
Ontario Feed & “Milling Co. “Ontario, 

Cal. e° eve 60.00 
Pabst Brewing re O., Milwaukee, Wis... 92.00 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 

BOWE cccctccesesetes ~.» 92.00 
Philip R. Park, Inc., San Pedro Cal. 92.00 
Wallace M. Quinn Fisheries, Pasca 

goula, Miss. 92.00 
Raymond Bag C ompany, "Middletown, 

ORO wccsceses 92.00 
Southwest Flour & Feed ‘Company, 

Glendale, Ariz. . eoeeses ecoes 08.00 
Standard Brands, “Ine . New York, 

N.Bs srecens ee 92.00 
J. 8. Templeton’s ‘Bons, ( thicago eee 2.00 
Waterloo Mille Company, Waterloo, 

BOWG sccccccccccssccccccccensees 92.00 
Welp's Hatchery, Bane roft, lowa . 92.00 
Western Grain Co., Birmingham, Ala 92.00 
Wilson & Co., C hic BO scrccessivs 92.00 


a & Tiernan © o., Ine., Newark, 
BEGs nocacevecssceesssese Se ' | 


K. I. Willis Corp., Moline, il. see 100.00 
Wisconsin Milling Company, Meno 
monte, Wis. . oes , 92.00 
The Yantic Grain & P roduc ts Oo., 
Norwich, Conn, ... . 82,00 
Yieldmor Feeds, Ine., Piqua, ‘Ohio 25.00 








BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


170 Attend Outing 
For Operative Millers 


MINNEAPOLIS 
seventy 


One - hundred - 
persons turned out Aug. 14 


for the 19th mid-summer outing 
sponsored by the allied trades for 
operative milling personnel of the 


Minneapolis area. The all-day outing 
was held at the Minnetonka Country 
Club. 

With perfect weather, the millers 
and allied tradesmen enjoyed golf, 
refreshments, luncheon and the tra- 
ditional soft ball game between the 
millers and allied men, 

The soft ball game was won by the 
allied tradesmen for the first time 
in four years. The score was 24 to 6. 

The outing was sponsored by 60 
allied trades companies. 

Members of the committee who ar- 
ranged the outing were Ambrose Mec- 
Carthy, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; 
Walter Tholstrup, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc.; William Carter, R. J. S. Carter 
Co.; and Charles Veeck, Strong-Scott 
Manufacturing Co. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Kansas Wheat Group 


Maps Plans for Future 

KANSAS CITY Work of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
will be carried forward vigorously 
and aggressively, it was stated by 
the executive committee of the or- 
ganization following a meeting in 
Kansas City Aug. 18. 

The committee met following the 
death of Jess B, Smith of Kansas 
City, long-time president of the as- 
sociation, 

No successor for Mr. Smith has 
yet been chosen. Elmer W. Reed, 
president of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, was appointed chairman of 
a committee to study a program and 
recommend an organizational set-up 
and steps to be taken to promote the 
association’s progress, Other mem- 
bers of the committee have not yet 
been named, 


- “SHEAD i168 THE GTAP OF LIF E— 


Carolina Bakers’ Meeting 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C.--The 1955 
convention of the Bakers Association 
of the Carolinas has been sc ar 
for June 11-13 at Myrtle Beach, S.C 
according to Louise Skillman, a0 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C., sec- 


retary of the group. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Albert P. Strietmann, chairman of 
the board of the United Biscuit Co. 
of America, and its Strietmann Bis- 
cuit Co. division in Cincinnati, has 
been honored ‘by the University of 
Cincinnati. The title of Albert P. 
Strietmann, professor of art, here- 
after will be carried by the head of 
the university's department of art 
in the College of Applied Arts. From 
1938 to 1947, he was a member of 
the university's board of directors, 
and since 1937, he has been a trustee, 
and for 13 years was treasurer of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum, to which 
he has presented many of the paint- 
ings and prints he has collected. 


In recognition of his patriotic serv- 
ice as civilian aide to the Secretary 
of the Army and the Secretary of 
War since 1926, John M, Slaton was 
recently awarded a special citation. 
Mr. Slaton, who resides in Atlanta, 
Ga., been general counsel for 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills for the 
past 35 years and is a member of the 
company's board of directors. He is 
also a former governor of Georgia. 


Leslie N. Perrin, Minneapolis, for- 
mer president of General Mills, Inc., 
has been designated chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Perrin has been 
a director and deputy chairman since 
Jan, 1 


has 


Harold P. Trusler, Trusler-Behmy- 
er Grain Co., Emporia, Kansas, has 
been appointed by Gov, Edward F. 
Arn, as a member of the Kansas 
Civil Service Commissionn, The ap- 
pointment is for a 4-year term, end- 
ing July 1, 1958. Mr. Trusler, a well 
known grain man and civic leader, is 
a former vice president of the Kan- 
sas Chamber of Commerce and a past 
president of the William Allen White 
Foundation at Emporia. 


a 
Herman Fakier, vice president, 
Millers National Federation, in 


charge of the Washington office, was 
a caller at the MNF offices in Chi- 
cago Aug. 16. 


P. F. Sherman, counse! for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was a 
visitor in the Millers National Fed- 
eration offices in Chicago last week 


6 
R. B. Laing, vice president and 
general manager, the Abilene Flour 
Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, was a 
caller at the Millers National Fed- 
eration offices Aug. 18 
& 
R. L. Holmes, traffic manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 


sas, was a Visitor in the Millers Na- 
tional Federation offices Aug. 19 


A. L. Ingram, New York district 
manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, is vacationing on Nantuck- 
et with his family. 

€ 
Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coul- 


ter, Inc., New York flour distributor, 
is motoring through New York State 


with his family, combining an oc- 
casional business call with a vaca- 
tion. 

& 


J. M. De Marco, Genera! Mills, Inc., 
and David Wilson, King Midas Flour 
Mills, were two New York represen- 
tatives on semolina sales for Min- 
neapolis mills who returned the mid- 
dle of last week from the Chicago 
meeting of durum millers and mac- 
aroni manufacturers. 

& 


William V. Purcell, New York flour 
broker, has returned with Mrs, Pur- 
cell from a vacation at Chatham 
Bars, on the tip of Cape Cod 


A. P. Doerer, eastern man- 
ager, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., called on the New York flour 
trade early last week with Francis 
M. Franco, metropolitan representa- 
tive for the mill. 


sales 


eS 
C. A. Perry, regional sales assist- 
ant, grocery products, General Mills, 
Inc., has returned from a visit to 








VISITS ROCHDALE—A recent visitor at the milling 
of Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., at Rochdale, England, 
miller Max Evans of Gibsons, Ltd., Hobart, Tasmania. Within the last few 
years the Gibson mill has been extensively remodelled by Robinsons, and 
Mr. Evans is now touring European plants to study the latest developments 
in machinery and technique, The photograph shows Mr, Evans (right) with 
L. M. Robinson, a director of the Rochdale company. 


engineering 
wus 





works 
Australian 


company headquarters in Minneapolis, 
& 


Roark, Minneapolis, grocery 

manager of the southern 
for General Mills, Inc., returned 
recently from a vacation in Texas 
He stopped briefly in Oklahoma City 
where he formerly lived 


A. C, Strong, Oklahoma City, bak- 
ery flour sales manager of the Okla- 


H. Cc. 
products 


area 


homa district, General Mills, Inc., 
with his family drove recently to 
Colorado for a fortnight of trout 
fishing 
we 

Ben Hargis, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mrs. Hargis 
and their daughter have been vaca- 
tioning for a week at East Tawas, 
Mich 


Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., re- 
presentative of the W. J. Jennison 
was at the milling firm’s Min- 
neapolis office for a conference last 
week 


Co., 


BREAD |S THE STAFF F LIFE 


Congress Restores 


Funds to Conduct 
Business Census 


WASHINGTON In its closing 
hours Congress relented in its econo- 
my drive to restore the $8 million 
appropriation request for a census of 
business. This reversal will be of con- 
siderable interest to the baking in- 
dustry which has fought vigorously 
for a renewal of this type of govern- 
ment report as necessary to the bak- 
ing industry itself and the suppliers 
catering to this baking field 

What previously seemed a losing 
rear-guard action fought on behalf 
of the baking industry by its Wash- 
ington representatives, Joseph M 
Creed, general counsel for the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., and William Quin- 
lan, counsel of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America has resulted in a 
substantial victory and real fruit for 
their vigorous attempts to persuade 
Congress to authorize funds for a 
census which they believe to be of 
substantial importance to the baking 
and associated industries 


BREAO iS THE STAFF F re 


Burrus Pays Dividend 


DALLAS—Burrus Mills, Inc., Dal- 
las, this week paid a common stock 
dividend of 65¢ per share on common 
stock of the company, payable Aug. 
13 to stockholders of record June 
30. The dividend is the 36th paid by 
the company and is the same as a 
year ago 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF F LIFE 


Robert Benson Again 


Heads Commission Men 


MINNEAPOLIS—Robert W. Ben- 
son, Benson-Quinn Co. has been re- 
elected president of the Minneapolis 
Grain Commission Merchants Assn. 
Also renamed was Gordon Berg, 
retary-treasurer. Robert W. Bolton 
of Atwood-Larson Co. was chosen vice 
president, 


SeC- 


The new board of directors is com- 
posed of Mr. Benson; Mr. Bolton; 
George McCabe, McCabe Bros. Co.; 
Ralph H. Hegman, Kellogg Commis- 
sion Co.; Howard King, Van Dusen 
Harrington Co.; Wilbur Hyde, Hoover 
Grain Co., and Kenneth McCoy, Car- 
gill, Ine 


August 24, 1954 


Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listcd on the New York Stock Ex 
chang 
Aug. Aug. 
16, 23, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc $6 6 34%, 35% 
Allis-Chalmers 67% 454% GI™% 66% 
Pid. 83.25 114% 103 ii4 
Am, Cyanamid 53yY% ih 50% 52% 
Pid. 110%, 105% 110%, 
A-D-M Co. i 39% 39% 
Borden 70% 73% 
Cont. Baking Co 227 2, 
Pid, $5.50 96 iY, 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. B1'4 78% 
Pfd, $7 1k0'% 
Cream of Wheat 2% 2a, 
Dow Chemical ih, 41% 
Gen. Baking Co 9% 
Gen, Foods Corp. 764% 1% 
Pid. $3.56 99 
Gren, Mills, Ine 694, 6GBR% 
Pid. 5% 121% 122% 
Merck & Co 20%, 19% 
Natl Biseuit Co. 424 iy, 
Pd. $7 177 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 5%, 45% 
Pid. $4 102% 
Procter & Gamble 90 oy, 
Quaker Oats Co. 31y% 32 
St. Regis Paper Co. 31% 31% 
Pid. $4.40 1024 
Std. Brands, Ine. 36%, 35% 
Sterling Drug 44%, 43% 
United Bisecit 
of America ty 27 27% 
Vietor Chem, Wks tg 26% 34, 33% 
Ward Baking Co. 24%, 17% 21 225 
Pid, $5.50 104 100% oly, 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
General Bak. Co., $8 Pfd. 136 137% 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 97% 100 - 
Gen, Mills, Inec., 334°) Pfd. 135 140 
Merck & Co. 105% 107 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 8Y xo, 
Merck & Co., M4 Pfd. leery, 103 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pd. 152 152 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pid. 95% 96 
Std. Brands, Ine., $4.50 Pfd. ay, 90 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 93% 91% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Ine, 9%, 801, 
United Biscuit of 
America, $4.50 Pfd. 105 106", 
Victor Ch, Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93, 96%, 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Aug. Aug. 
16, 23, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bise. Corp. KK, 2 3m 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 140% 132 ie 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y¥. 22%, 18 207% 
Pid. $5 166 100% 103% 104 





Wagner Baking Co. 7 5btu“a tm 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Gr. A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pid. 210 212 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A” 5% 6% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 140 1 
Omar, Ine. 16% 16% 
Wagner Baking Co bu 57 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 106% 109" 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 71™*, os 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Aug. Aug. 
6, 13, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.10 2.75 3.00 2.95 
Can, Bakeries ry 10% 12 11%, 
Can, Food Prod. 7 aM 5 4 
Prd. GA 30 $4 32 
Catelli Food, A 20 13 17% 20 
B 32 “0 $2 ‘1 
Cons, Bakeries au, GM i% 1% 
Federal Grain 28 19 it, 6 
rtd. 201, 26 29 29 
Gen, Bakeries i% 5 7 6% 
Lake of the Woods 32% 27% 31% 382% 
rtd 146% 136%, 146 14614 
Maple Leaf Mig. oy, 7 9Y, 9! 
Pid. 1o1y 89 101 lout 
Ogilvie Flour $5 30% 33 $3 
Toronto Elevs 16% 13 15% 16 
United Grain, A na, 16 17 16%, 
Weston, George 7% 34% 46 i6', 
Pid. 41%% 103 95% 102% lo 
Closing bid and asked prices on = stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread, Pid. B 6 7 
Canadian Food Products 1% 3 
Inter-City Bakery 3% 20 
Inter. Milling, Pfd 7 93 
MeCabe Grain, A 16u% 18 
McCabe Grain, B 5 16 
Mid. Pacific Grain 22 22% 
St. Lawrence FL, Pfd. 116 
Standard Brands 34% 35% 
~—@READ 1S THE STAFF fF Litre— 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S 
Star bonded grair the U.S 
} ! he ! Board 
I \u 1954 ¢ " ed) 
W hea Oat Rye Barl’y 
I i 59 
\ 1 58 
La 109 
1 ( 
Pre 60 
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Aubrey Renovation 
Work, New Mill 


Planning Progress 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Renovation of 
he No. 1 mill of Aubrey Feed Mills 
in Louisville is progressing well, T. E 
Aubrey, president, reports 

The renovation program 
mill was undertaken after fire de- 
stroyed the company’s No. 3 mill 
July 31. The No. 1 mill which was 
undamaged by the fire, is nine blocks 


on this 


from the main pant which burned 
Mr. Aubrey said full scale pro- 
duction on a 24-hour basis is expected 
at the No. 1 mill within about three 
weeks 
In the meantime, plans for com- 
plete rebuilding of the No. 3 mill 


were on the drawing board and work 
was expected to begin soon 

Present plans call for at least one 
unit of the company’s new multi-mill 
set-up to be completed by early Jan- 
uary, Mr. Aubrey said. This is in ad- 
dition, of course, to the renovating 
program now going on at the Geiger 
Street plant. 

“We are at present taking care of 
practically all of our Indiana and 
Kentucky business, and we started 
our fleet of 13 trucks hauling on Aug. 


11, which was 11 days after the 
fire,” Mr. Aubrey pointed out last 
week. “We are now stocking in our 


Geiger Street plant warehouse com- 
plete lines of our own branded Red 


‘A’ manufactured feed and a com- 
plete line of ingredients, just as we 
have always done.” 

BREA S THE STAFF F FE 


St. Louis Exchange 
Members Honor 


W. Toberman 


LOUIS—The St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange, at the annual mid- 
summer outing of the St. Louis Mill- 
ing & Grain Club, honored Walter H. 
Toberman, president, Toberman 
and Secretary of State of 
upon the completion of 50 
years in the grain St. 
Louis. The outing was held Aug. 17 
at Norwood Hills Country Club 
Mayor Raymond R. Tucker of St. 
Louis partie ipated in the ceremonies 
and officially extended the congratu- 
lations of the city. R. Hal Dean, pres- 
ident of the exchange, recounted Mr. 
roberman’s career in St. Louis, 
ind on behalf of the members of the 
Merchants Exchange presented him 
with a polaroid camera and a plaque 
in recognition of his many 


ST 


Grain Co 
Missouri 
business in 


| 
iOng 


services to 


the exchange of which he served as 
pre sident in 1942 

A near record total of 205 members 
ind gue ittended the outing which 
Was again an area-wide gathering 
attracting many out of town repre- 
sentatives of the grain, feed, flour and 
seed trades 

The afternoon was devoted to a 


golf tournament in which about 50 


golfers participated 
Eugene F 
Co 


Hugo, Continental Grain 
president of the St. Louis Milling 
and Grain Club, officially introduced 
and welcomed all of the guests at the 


dinner following the afternoon’s ac- 
tivities, and in his remarks stressed 
that this meeting was a continuing 


effort of the local industries 
pand relations with the trade 


tory 


to ex- 
terri- 


Bob Burnes, sports editor, St 
Globe Was the 


Louis 
principal 


Democrat 
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Walter H. Toberman 


speaker. He is a well known sports 
commentator and kept the audience 
thoroughly entertained throughout 
his address. 

A total of 25 valuable prizes was 
furnished through the courtesy of the 
local trade. Three of these prizes were 
awarded to the winners of the golf 
tournament and the remaining were 
distributed as attendance prizes. 

The following were approved for 
membership: Lewis T. Hardy, Hardy 
Salt Co.; Arnold E. Schneider, Car- 
gill, Inc.; Eugene M. Strunk, Frank 
J. Farnen & Co.; Jack Burnett, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co.; Robert F. Callahan, St. 
Regis Sales Corp.; William A. Berk- 
ley, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Kansas City; 
Vern Simmons and Norman Rosen, 
Quincy Soy Products Co., Quincy, IIL; 
and Loren Larrick, United Grain Co., 
Champaign, IIl. 

It was announced that the club 
would hold its final golf outing of the 
1954 season at Glen Echo Country 
Club some time in October. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AACC 1954-55 Check 
Sample Service Set 


KANSAS CITY—The 1954-55 Na- 
tional Check Sample Service of the 


American Association of Cereal 


Chemists begins with the October 
samples, according to an announce- 
ment from J. M. Doty, technical di- 
rector of the service. 


Descriptions of the various samples 
offered to collaborators have been 
mailed out, and those wishing to sub- 
scribe to the service have been asked 
to fill in the order forms and return 
them with their checks by Sept. 1 

The service is available only to 
members of the national organization 
of the AACC. 


—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


District No. 1 of AOM 
Will Meet Sept. 10-11 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Plans have 
been announced for the fall meeting 
of District No. 1 of the Association 
of Operative Millers, to be held Sept. 
10-11 at the Hotel Lassen in Wichita. 

A banquet will be held the evening 
of Sept. 10, and the business session 
will be held the following day 

The meeting will consist of a film, 
“Pneumatic Milling,” sponsored by 
3uhler Bros., Inc., Minneapolis; a dis- 
cussion of bleaching by Warren Kel- 
ler, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Kansas 
City, and a resume of the 1954 win- 
ter wheat crop by Ralph Potts, Wi- 
chita Flour Mills Co. 





Imports of Oats 
Hit Record Level 


WASHINGTON U.S. imports of 
oats in the crop year ending July 1 
were the largest of record and to- 
taled 77 million bushels as against 
68 million in 1952-53 and 62 million 
the year before, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. 

Because of the effect of the heavy 
imports on the U.S. price support 
program, negotiations with Canada to 
limit imports were undertaken. As a 
result Canada agreed to limit ship- 
ments of oats to the U.S. to 25 mil- 
lion bushels for the period Dec. 10, 
1953, to Sept. 30, 1954. From Dec. 
10 to July 14 shipments from Canada 
totaled 20.6 million bushels. Iraports 
of oats from countries other than 
Canada were limited to 2.5 million 
bushels during the period Dec. 23, 
1953, to Sept. 30, 1954. This quota has 
been filled. 

Disappearance of oats during 1953- 
54 amounted to 1,313 million bushels, 
43 million less than a year ago and 
the smallest since the 1947-48 season. 
Disappearance of oats in the April- 
June quarter this season was nearly 
7 million bushels more than a year 
earlier but 30 million below two 
years ago. 

Exports of oats for the season 
amounted to only 343,000 bushels, the 
smallest since 1944-45 and compares 
with slightly over 1 million exported 
in 1952-53. Exports of oats as oat- 
meal totaled nearly 3 million bushels 
July through May or a little more 
than in the same months of 1952-53 
Disappearance of oats for feed per 
grain-consuming animal unit last 
season was 6.9 bushels, compared 
with 7.1 in 1952-53 and 7.2 in 1951-52. 


~——=“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE——- 


OKLAHOMA MILL FIRE 

PRAGUE, OKLA.—-A fire, which 
apparently started from faulty wir- 
ing Aug. 16, swept through the huge 
elevator section of the Thompson 
Mill and Elevator building here, caus- 
ing heavy damage to machinery and 
building. Several hundred bushels of 
corn and wheat stored in the bottom 
of the elevator were partially burned, 
and the custom grinding mill was 
damaged. George Jepsen Is owner of 
the building. An unofficial estimate 
placed damage at $50,000. 


High Praise 


WASHINGTON—The Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, in a 
letter to the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, paid tribute to the role being 
played by National Sandwich Month 
in the consumption of farm products. 
August is National Sandwich Month 
in recognition of the estimated 58 
million sandwich meals consumed ev- 
ery day. The secretary's letter to the 
Wheat Flour Institute, coordinating 
agency for National Sandwich Month, 
praised the campaign as “appropriate 
recognition of the important place 
the sandwich has assumed in our 
American diet.” Mr. Benson com- 
mended the promotion as a help in 
dealing with agricultural surpluses. 
“. . The large quantities of foods 
consumed through the medium of the 
sandwich make this item especially 
important as a means of utilizing 
foods which are in abundant supply, 
thereby rendering service to both the 
farmer and the consumer.” He point- 
ed out that bread was a very sub- 
stantial outlet for wheat, and wished 
the drive every success. 
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A. R. Staley 


VICE PRESIDENT—The board of dl- 
rectors of the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., has elected A. R. Staley, 
son of the company founder, a vice 
president at a regular meeting in De- 
catur, HL, Aug. 10. He will be in 
charge of the company’s customer 
relations. Mr, Staley, who has been 
director of customer relations since 
1950, has been a member of the board 
of directors since 1941, Prior to Jjoin- 
ing the Staley company in 1950, he 
operated a food brokerage business 
at Phoenix, Ariz. He is a younger 
brother of A, E, Staley, Jr., company 
president and board chairman, 





Kansas State Studies 


Wheat Protectants 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Some 
50 Harvey County wheat growers are 
cooperating with Kansas State Col- 
lege this year in an experiment to 
test the effectiveness of various liquid 
and powdered pyrenone wheat pro- 
tectants, reports Donald Wilbur, K- 
State entomologist who is in charge 
of the college’s stored grain insect 
investigations, A total of 160 bins of 
wheat are included in the program. 

The farmers applied the protec- 
tants as the wheat came from the 
combine. Between now and the ad- 
vent of cold weather, Mr. Wilbur 
and his assistants will make regular 
checks of the bins to determine in- 
sect population buildups for the vari- 
ous protectant treatments. This is the 
fifth year in which K-State ento- 
mologists have conducted studies of 
this kind. Approximately $2,000 
worth of protectants were used in 
the study. These were supplied free 
of charge to cooperators through 
grants-in-aid by sevefal commercial 
companies, 

Mr. Wilbur also has laboratory 
work in progress where new formu- 
lations of protectants, both liquid and 
dust, are being worked out, K-State 
is now working particularly with 
pyrenone dusts and emulsions and 
malathion, determining dosages of 
materials to be used in fleld tests. 
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New York Convention 


NEW YORK 
Association of 


The New York State 

Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., will meet March 13-15 
in Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N.Y 
John McNamara, 118 E. Fayette St., 
Syracuse 2, is general chairman of 
the convention. 
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DURUM MEETING—Top representatives of the macaroni industry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and durum millers met in Chicago Aug. 17 to 
discuss the current durum wheat situation and to map a program to insure 
adequate supplies of this grain for the future. Peter LaRosa, seated at right, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., president of the National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn., 
told the group that the macaroni industry would cooperate fully with the 
millers and the durum farmers of North Dakota to improve durum varieties. 


Mr. 


Lahosa noted that five new strains of rust-resistant durum seed are 


now in the process of experimentation and development. In the picture, left 
to right, are Philip Talbott, grain marketing specialist, USDA, Washington; 
Maurice L, Ryan, St. Paul, chairman of the durum growers relations com- 
mittee for the NMMA; Mr. LaRosa; and Don A, Stevens, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who is also a durum farmer. 





New Law, Policy Indicate 
Changes in Farm Economy 


By JOMN OIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Now that Con- 
vress has rejected the principle of 
high price supports for the basic agri- 
cultural commodities, grain and grain 
processing people should watch for a 
possible next step in U.S, Department 
of Agriculture farm policy regarding 
support levels for the non-basic com- 
modities, particularly the feed grains 
and oilseeds, for the next crops. The 
non-basie grains include oats, barley, 
grain sorghums and rye, plus the oil- 
seeds. 

It first must be remembered that 
President Eisenhower in .his farm 
message called for a transition from 
a farm economy emphasizing bread 
grain production to one of meat, milk, 
butter, eggs and poultry. 

Marked Change Seen 

It now can be forecast that after 
Congress gets out of the capitol and 
after the election, USDA will drasti- 
cally alter the price support base 
for the non-basic feed grain and oil- 
seed crops, There is a substantial feel- 
ing that price supports may even be 
withdrawn from those crops for next 
year. 

Going beyond the realm of fore- 
cast, it seems certain that support 
levels for the non-basic feed grain 
and oilseeds, which may be 
supported at the discretion of the 
secretary of agriculture between 0 
and 90% of parity, will be dropped 
substantially below any of the cur- 
rent levels. 

Under the new farm law, the next 
wheat crop will be supported at 
8216°% of parity and corn in the high 
80's. It is inconceivable that this 
administration will maintain price 
supports for the other feed grains at 
anything like 85% of parity, and it 


crops 


is probable that the level of support 
would be at a level which would per- 
mit such crops as barley and grain 
sorghums to move into deficit feed 
areas, At the present support levels 
of 85% of parity plus freight charges, 
there is no possibility for those crops 
to move into the deficit areas of the 
Northeast, thereby making them lit- 
tle more than storage crops under 
price support coverage. 

Under the new law, corn supported 
in the high 80’s would still not justify 
price supports for the other feed 
grains only on the basis of feed value 
relationship since this consideration 
fails to take into account the freight 
imposts that these other grains must 
carry to move into deficit feeding 
areas. 

Diverted Acreage Control 

While the price support decision 
on these crops waits, there is another 
issue which will color the final judg- 
ment. That is the policy to be adopted 
on controls over diverted acres re- 
moved from production of basic com- 
modities such as cotton and wheat. 
In the new law regarding control of 
this acreage the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is given virtually unlimited 
authority except in regard to drouth 
disaster areas. 


This provision of the law reads: 
“Section 206. Section 401(c) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 as amended, 
(7 U.S.C. 1421) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof, the following: ‘In 
administering any program for di- 
verted acres, the Secretary may make 
his regulations applicable on an ap- 
propriate geographical basis. Such 
regulations shall be administered (1) 
in semiarid or other areas where 
good husbandry requires maintenance 
of a prudent feed reserve in such 
manner to permit, to the extent so 
required by good husbandry, the pro- 
duction of forage crops for storage 


and subsequent use either on the 
farm or in feeding operations of the 
farm operator, and (2) in areas de- 
clared to be drouth disaster areas by 
the President under Public Law 875, 
8lst Congress, in such manner as 
will most quickly restore the normal 


, 


pattern of their agriculture’. 

USDA officials have not yet de- 
termined policy of operation under 
this sweeping grant of authority. 
However, it seems clear that they 
will gear this policy to price support 
determinations for feed grain crops 
so as to influence the transition of 
the farm economy from one which 
produces grain crops for storage to 
one which will encourage balanced 
production of feed and food grain 
for consumption and increased prvu 
duction of meat, milk, butter, egg:.. 
swine and poultry. 

Next crop year more than 30 mil 
lion acres will be removed from pro 
duction of the basic crops. The ad 
ministration wants to prevent the 
land taken out of production from 
going into other crops which in turn 
would produce other surpluses. 


Changes in Land Use 

Their basic policy is to force out 
of field crop use many million acres 
of land in the Great Plains states and 
the Southeast where soil use econo- 
mists as well as top USDA officials 
believe land should be permanently 
diverted only for the production of 
cover crops and legumes. The new 
farm law supports that policy since 
it accentuates in its Agricultural 
Conservation Program attention to 
land on which permanent conserva- 
tion practices are developed and ob- 
served. 

The new farm law concerning di- 
verted acres gives the USDA all the 
authority it needs in implementing a 
transitional farm economy along the 
lines outlined by the President. 

As far as can now be determined, 
USDA contemplates a diverted acre- 
age control policy which will with- 
hold in many areas—the dust bowl 
for example—many acres from crop 
production, and through price support 
operations and ACP programs, will 
dissuade farm practices other than 
cover crops. In other areas it may 
encourage only through liberal di- 
verted acreage controls the produc- 
tion of soybeans—as for example in 
the delta. 

Example 

Take a specimen diverted acreage 
decision which readily can follow this 
pattern, On an 800 acre wheat farm 
in the dust bowl area, wheat acreage 
allotments next year may cut back 
production of wheat to 450 acres. 
Possibly on the 800 acre farm 200 
acres were cultivated in oats and 
barley or sorghums. A diverted acre- 
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age control would permit the use of 
the 200 acres for such other crops as 
the farmer selected—oats, barley or 
in some instances soybeans — but 
through a reduced or discontinued 
price support level for these non- 
basic crops, USDA intends to influ- 
ence the farmer to take his own 
gamble. 
—~——e$REAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANNED FOODS POPULAR 
The average American ate more 
canned foods last year than ever be- 
fore—102.2 lb. per person. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
pee 


INDEPENDENT SPRING WHEAT MILL 
with well founded flour 
mill experience, some grain purchasing 
preferred. Prefer man not over 45 years 
old Excellent opportunity for future, 
salary commensurate with experience and 
ability Address 2064, The Northwestern 
Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Min- 
nesota 


seeks executive 


~~ - —— a0 


WANTED — A WELL TRAINED CEREAL 








Chemist to take charge of the control 
laboratory of one of Canada’s larger flour 
mills, Must be qualified to supervise tech 
nicians and to carry out some milling 
research, Salary commensurate with train 
ing and experience. Address 2067, The 
Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 
MACHINERY WANTED 
bere v 
WANTED TU BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Miller, 114 East 40th S8t., 
New York 16, N. Y. 





MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” , 
“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
other good items, Rolls our Specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 








Address 1 


P.O. Box 67 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT 


Old and well established, but progressive Canadian 
milling company requires milling superintendent 
for technical charge of group of flour mills. Age 
preferably thirty to forty. Please submit resume, 
stating experience, personal background and salary 
requirements. All replies held in strict confidence. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Varying Costs Result in Wide Price 
Spread in Bread Loaves of Same Size 


By Fred Laufenburg 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn. 


Independent wholesale bakers are 
constantly being asked by grocers, 
“Why the spread of the price of 
bread you market and that sold by 
the chain store baker?” 

That’s a fair question, and it de- 
serves a fair and truthful answer. 
Today the chains are selling a 1%- 
pound loaf of white bread at 19¢, 
while that of the independent bakers 


is quite generally being retailed at 
25¢. This constitutes a spread of 
31.6%—a spread over which the inde- 





‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Daclicths, Mtiirise 








“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 










Ch 


Ap 


pendent bakers are as much con- 
cerned as the grocers. 

Grocers ask, “What can be done 
about it?” Before an honest reply 
to the question can be given, we 
must first determine the factors 
which cause this spread. 

Insofar as the actual production of 
a loaf of bread is concerned, there 
is every reason to believe that the 
independent bakers are on an equal 
basis with the chains. They can pur- 
chase material, equipment, etc., as 
cheaply as the chains. Both operate 
under substantially the same union 
wage agreement, so there should be 
no difference in cost up to the time 
their products reach the loading dock. 
But from there on the difference in 
operating costs is almost startling! 


Who’s to Blame? 

Many of these costs can be laid 
at the doorstep of the independent 
grocers because of their demands 
upon the bakers who service them. 
Others are the fault of the bakers 
who, for competitive reasons, often 
go “all out” on special services, with 
costs entirely out of line with final 
returns on the investment. 

There are, of course, unavoidable 
costs which help to widen the spread 
between cost and selling price. For 
instance, in the Milwaukee area, 
A&P maintains and services 39 re- 
tail outlets. The independent bakers 
in the same area service approxi- 
mately 2,600 retail outlets. It can 
readily be understood that the dif- 
ference in the cost of servicing 2,600 
outlets against 39 is sizeable. 

Let us now enumerate some of 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


CHERRYVALE 


WICHITA” e 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 























SUPERIOR 
Abie §=BAG & COTTON MILLS 
° . Atlanta Minneapolis 
MILLING New Orleans New York City 
INDUSTRY eee tevennah 
since Denver Winter Hoven, Fla. 
. los Angeles Sen Froncises 
1870 Kansas City, Kans. Phoenix 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
q GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


For true economy of trouble- 
free performance you can 


count on these Star flours. 


a 


If interested in Associated Mille Econo-flo bulk 
storage and handling equipment for your bak 
ery, we would like to suggest that you discuss 
Econo-flo with your local Western Star Mill 
representative or write direct to the Weatern 
Star Mill Co 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
~ pomesnic AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


<®. 
. ree 6 500 000 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR Bushels 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


gi 


fp pear 





NEW SPOKANE _MILt.,. ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S, MOST“MODERN 
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MILLS AT WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 














FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants ¢ | 


| BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 | 


&> 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















“Diamond D” ='% 


h Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, 


WYOMING 


Jones-HerreLsaTeR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Bread, if prop- 
erly priced, is still the greatest profit 
item in a grocery store. However, 
the wide price spread between loaves 
of the same size often prompts the 
grocer to question the baker and ask 
for a solution. Fred Laufenburg, sec- 
retary, Wisconsin Wholesale Bakers 
Assn., has some interesting observa- 
tions on this problem which he pre- 
sented at a recent meeting of the 
Milwaukee Retail Grocers Assn. His 
remarks were printed in Food Flash- 
es, a publication of the Milwaukee 
group, from which this article is re- 
printed. 








WINGOLD RYE FLOURS 


PURE WHITE RYE - 


PURE DARK RYE - 


PURE MEDIUM RYE 
PURE LIGHT RYE 
PUMPERNICKEL 
RYE MEAL (Fine - Medium - Coarse) 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 











Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA . 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
WINGOLD”’ RYE FLOURS 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours 


ANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
c+ervy.,. MINNBBOTA 









the differences in operating costs. 
Because chains, such as A & P, Na- 
tional Tea, etc., sell their bread 
through retail outlets, they are en- 
titled to what is commonly referred 
to by newspapers as the “local rate’”’ 
in connection with their newspaper 
advertising. The independent whole- 
sale bakers pay the “national rate” 

a difference of about $5 a square 
inch. The chains do little, if any, ad- 
vertising of bread via_ billboards, 
radio, or television, unless it is tied 
in with other items. The amount 
spent for direct advertising of their 
bread is about 3% than that 
spent by the average independent 
wholesale baker. 

The Milwaukee wholesale bakers 
presently operating under a 
union sales-drivers’ agreement which 
costs them, in direct wages alone, 
$136.50 for every $1,000 of sales. 
This, together with fringe benefits 
such as two and three weeks’ vaca- 


less 


are 


tions, 12 shopping days, and added 
holiday pay—is conservatively figured 
at 15% of gross sales and 12% in 


the chain 
bread to 


what it costs 
bakers to get their 
the various retail outlets 


excess to 
store 


Chain Store Savings 

The chain store bakers, having no 
sales-drivers, employ no route super- 
visors. Supervisory costs, plus direct 
truck operating costs, in one of the 
well-managed local wholesale baker- 
ies is 22.44% of sales. I am informed, 
through a reliable source, that this 
is approximately 19% more than it 
costs the chains. Some of this is, of 
course, due to the difference in the 
number of stops served (39 against 
2,600). 

Stale returns in the chain store 
bakers’ operations are absorbed by 
each individual retail outlet. Stale 
returns for wholesale bakers through- 
out the nation average 5% or over. 

Then, too, the independent whole- 
sale bakers feel duty-bound to con- 
tribute to the many affairs sponsored 
by the retail grocers’ groups. This, 
together with many special services 
in connection with store openings, 
anniversary sales, picnics, conven- 
tions, and display racks cost inde- 
pendent bakers, roughly, 1.9% of 
gross sales. 


So let’s look at some figures. We 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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MILLING WHEATS 
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Ie SC EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Office Denver 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
HicH Grape SprinG WHEAT FLouRsS 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!'"":: 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


Genera! Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 


for ALL your flour.. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 

















THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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started with a spread of 31.6% in 
the retail selling price of the 1% 
lb. loaf of white bread. The follow- 
ing, figured percentagewise on gross 
sales, are costs that the independent 
wholesale bakers have in excess to 
chain store bakers’ costs. 


Advertising (bread) ......... 8.0% 
Sales and delivery costs ..... 12.0% 
Supervision and direct truck 
operating costs ........... 19.0% 
BEES WOGMTMD 2 csc ce cccwesess 5.0% 
Donations and special services 1.9% 





A total of 


Added to this must be the grocer’s 
profit, which many feel should be a 
minimum of 15%. 

By adding these figures, we wind 
up with a total of approximately 
56% in excess of the cost of the 
normal chain store baker's operation. 
Is there any wonder that we have 
this wide spread in the retail selling 
price? And as long as these differ- 
ences in methods of distribution and 
services exist, there will be a spread. 

Another point of interest—-and one 
seldom considered by the independent 
grocers—is that the loaf of bread the 
chains are now selling at 19¢ repre- 
sents only about 7% of their total 
baked goods sales. They sell some 
of their brands of bread at a price 
as high as or higher than similar 
bread distributed by the independent 
bakers. Out of 17 items recently 
picked up at the bakery counter of 
one of the large chain store super- 
markets, eleven of them were priced 
higher than similar items in the inde- 
pendent grocery store. With these 
facts before them, why don’t the in- 
dependent grocers push at least those 
items on which they enjoy a lower 
price than the chains? 


Price Alone Not the Answer 


Frankly, I do not believe that 
price alone is the answer. I know 
some grocers who retail bread, which 
costs them 22¢, at 27¢. I know others 
that retail the same loaf at 23¢, and 
I know of one group that is selling 
it at 19¢—three cents under cost. 
By their own admission, the group 
selling at 19¢ has shown no increase 
in sales, while those selling at 27¢ 
report no decrease and some report 
actual increase in sales. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
the chain store bakers who also 
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Cy, 


City National’s Foreign Department 
Delivers the Goods”’ 
Around the World 


The success of your foreign trade 
program is so important that you 
can't afford to work with any but 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- 
ness advisors, such as the staff of 
City National's Foreign Department. he 

For example, meet Bror W. Unge 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- 
merly export manager for promi- 


nent flour mills for more than 10 
years. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the view- 

points of the mills 

and buyers, and 

knows the 

quality of flour 

required by dif- 

ferent markets. 


City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1013 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 10TH AND GRANO @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


































SYSNY 


SALID 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °'s"¢° 














pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO 






General Otfices: Minneapolis, Minn 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











The Friendly Firm With the Integrated Service 


Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Phone: Baltimore 1212 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR 


TOTAL STORAGE —15 MILLION BUSHELS 


6 MILLION BUSHELS 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller offers advertisers: 


Exclusive Bulletins 





The Northwestern Miller is proud of 


its service program developed and maintained 

to provide advertisers with news flashes, in- 

terpretations, clarifications, texts of govern- 

ment regulations and similar information of 
value in the operation of 
a business. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto. 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 
telephone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry's 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin 
is largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian 
and European advertisers. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.”"—A Minneapolis milling company 
official.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


© CSS SE Cs eee ees Cee eee eee Sees eee eee 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 


evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service - to - advertisers 
program, which also includes: 

@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
© The Almanack, a statistical annual 

The Library, for reference and research 


© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to]meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are yoU using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. on ad 
The Dusinesspager Family Serving the Chie-Northwestern Miller 








and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢  FEEDSTUFFs 
‘THe American Baker ¢ MILLING Propuction 
CROPLIFE 











250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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(re 
) COMPANY 


Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
» 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 























DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Kegional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE an¢ STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frookenmuth, Mich 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Michigan uett Wheat Flour 


Plain id Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 
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handle bread baked by the inde- 
pendent bakers do not put any spe- 
cial sales effort back of this bread 

. still their biggest problem is to 
hold down the demand, With a spread 
of six cents a loaf in the same out- 
let, this should convince us that price 
alone isn’t a factor. 

Bread, if sold at the proper mark- 
up, is still the greatest profit item 
in any grocery store; and if grocers 
will train their clerks to put the 
proper sales effect in back of it... 
if they will make it a point to sell 
every one of their customers her 
daily or weekly needs of bakery 
products . . . and pay less attention 
to the lower prices which the chains 
are getting for a few bakery items, 
they'll have no need to worry about 
a very profitable bakery department. 


————SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Bakers’ Promotion 
Develops Film on 
Weight Reduction 


CHICAGO — A motion picture de- 
signed for television use expounding 
on a sensible weight reducing pro- 
gram is being distributed by the 
Bakers of America Program. 

The film is called “Keep Your Bal- 
ance” and features Dr. Norman Jol- 
liffe, head of the Bureau of Nutrition, 
New York City Health Department. 

The 4% minute production is 
planned for distribution to editors of 
women’s programs on television sta- 
tions. A preliminary offer of the film 
was made in the week of May 10 and 
several orders were received before 
the end of the week, program head- 
quarters said. 

Cartoons are used to introduce the 
weight reduction theme. 


Yinka 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Pread 


the 


Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


WUT @Fey tye) ite loli-vo Mm aloft] amt] | (a ee 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 











E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
i206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo, 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 








1200 Statler Bldg. 

















ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 








"WESTCENTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Cain AND SUBTERMINAL Faciitigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FrEMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 


CounrtTrRY ELEVATORS 


CHEYENNE—NEBRED 
PAWNEE—TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 
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Brand of Flour Enrichment 
The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch = 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 


macaroni products, corn meal and 


= For uniform enrichment of flour, 
grits to government standards. 


Stability of vitamins assured by 4 
VEXTRAM's pH control. 


For complete information write lo: 


1 Sua Camieds 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
: SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- - 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
a oo 





Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEA 





l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 19-22—American Institute of 
Baking Special Course in Baking 
Sanitation No. 33; chm., Louis A. 
King, Jr., Am. Institute of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, DL. 


Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, IL. 

Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
103 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga, 

Sept. 27-28—Pa. Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Yorktown Hotel, 
York, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 


Oct. 5-6—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Han- 
ford Hotel, Mason City; sec., N. X. 
Swenson, 118 S. Court, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Oct. 8—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Tl. 

Oct. 9-1l1—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, NJ.; s€c., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 3. 


Oct. 18-15—-National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sce., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
$22 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 

Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 





Nebraska Wheats. 
WISDOM 
ness and wide tolerance. 








— ONE FLOUR 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
You need only one flour 

~ to get this combination of mellow- 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES e@ 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1955 
Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, Til. 


dan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan. 22-24 — Ohio 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
Work 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
|) ae FA 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Il. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 708 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 8, Tenn. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 785 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 

May 12-18—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Tl. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 


Bakers Assn.; 
Columbus, 
Ferguson, Seneca 
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Ss: 
EXPORT 


via 
Gulf Ports 
and 


LYKES! 


@ MODERN CARGOLINERS, regularly 
scheduled from strategic Gulf Ports; 


@ Efficient loading and unloading; 


@ Generations of ocean shipping 
experience. 


AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 


U. K. Line - Africa Line - Continent Line 
Orient Line - Mediterranean Line 
Caribbean Line 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 





Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices aot: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 

GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 

Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 

Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, 

Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 
Tampa, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
8 suerte JONATHAN HALE & $04 a 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINES 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT "FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








fa hl rs: . ‘ 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on " Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KT_OUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 

















KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN« 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
York 


NEB 


New Sanu brane 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


_—————————~ 
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A man who was an ardent base- 
ball fan finally agreed to take his 
wife to the big league park to see 
a game. She knew nothing about the 
game but during the afternoon she 
became interested and asked her hus- 
band: 

“Why do they always hand the 
pitcher his sweater when he gets to 
first base?” 

“To keep him from catching cold,” 
replied her husband. 

“Oh,” said the wife, “is it colder 
on first base?” 

¢¢ ¢ 

A cowboy boarded an airliner in 
Montana on a day when gusty moun- 
tain winds made flying pretty tough. 
In spite of the stewardess’ numerous 
requests, he refused to fasten his seat 
belt. “Young lady,” he snorted, “for 
30 years I've rode everything I ever 


mounted, and I ain't about to be 
saddle tied now. Let ‘er buck. I'll 
ride ‘er.” 

¢¢ 


“How much longer,” the small boy 
inquired plaintively, “will I have to 
eat spinach to be able to lick anybody 
who tries to make me eat spinach?” 

¢¢ ¢ 

No matter how fearful a person 
may be of the future, he hopes he 
will live to see a lot more of it. 


¢$¢ @ 

“Glad to see you getting to school 
on time these mornings,” said the 
teacher. 

“Yes, sir, I've got a parrot now,” 
said the student. 

“A parrot! Why not 
cleck?” 

“I never seem to hear alarm 
clocks,” explained the youth. “But 
now I've got this parrot. And what 
the parrot says when the alarm wakes 
him up is enough to wake up any- 


an alarm 


body.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
The teacher wrote on the black- 
board: “I ain’t had no fun all sum- 


mer.’ Then she asked a small boy 
in the front row, “William, what 
should I do to correct that ?”’ 

“Maybe get a boy friend,” he sug- 
gested helpfully. 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma."’ Glasgow 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
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Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amaterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
ia 
- J 





LEITH 
BELFAST 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 


Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








Cable Address: ‘Dorreacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 








‘ 





N.V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"Marvet,"’ Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Fenne.s,.” Liverpool 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Bel st) Ltd. 


FLOUR anv CEREAL PROD. OT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 Ma, ‘treet 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ANCHOR," Belfast 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. L. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


“6 CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.0©.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘Wedeboer” 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBRBALS 
AND CEREBAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,"" London 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address; ““Coventnry,"’ London 








Cable Address: ‘Torri’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B © Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentache Bank 


Cable Address: “Fellixcohen"” 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








47-48 lbamrak FLOUR 


will be 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 

IMPORTERS 

AMSTERDAM, 

Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 

Pro-forma contract stating terme and 


Cable Address: ‘Cleo’ 


HOLLAND 


conditions in full 


on request 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPBCIALIST#@ 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 




















American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
‘ Kstablished 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











KNAPPEN comean 


BEST QUALITY ry MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable et 
program of services to its advertisers, in- Tie er" \ 

cluding bulletin and list services. Are you Sorttwweste' go b7 MINN ; 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. wind 





















































certain 
as your 


water supply 











[t's rare that your public water supply fails—so rare, in fact, that you 
just naturally expect uninterrupted service. You have a right to expect the 
same dependability from your flour treatment equipment and processes. 

For that reason, the N-A Flour Service Division, an integrated manu- 
facturing, research and service group, offers a complete, single-responsibility 
flour treatment service. Equipment and materials are backed by over a 
third-of-a-century of experience, and are designed specifically for the job 
they are to do—laboratories are available to work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching and color improvement problems—and a 
competent field organization regularly inspects the apparatus they supply 
to help you meet emergencies, avoid troubles and enjoy continuous, 


economical operations. 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE OFVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES #§N PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 








*“"Dyox Novadelox” and ““N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-76 
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BILLION - DOLLAR PRIZE 
“CONTEST”! 


It’s not a contest in the usual sense. But there is 
a billion dollar prize every year. 


More than a billion dollars in timber, water- 
sheds, wildlife and recreational areas are de- 
stroyed every year by forest fires. Twenty 
million acres of valuable land are ruined. Every 
American loses—and so does every industry in 


the United States. 


This tremendous loss is all the more tragic be- 
cause it is needless—90 per cent of all forest 
fires are caused by carelessness. Do your part 
to avoid the loss—to help yourself and your 
country to a $1,000,000,000 prize—by being 
careful with matches, smokes, camp fires, any 
fires. It’s doubly important now that summer 
is here. 





